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quality is steel... gloved in style 


True style comes from thoughtful, progressive design 
and quality construction. “Y and E” gives you these 


in unusual measure. 


And “Y and E” desks are practically ‘fashion proof.” 
Finished in Neutra-Tone Gray, they will be handsome 
in your office decor today—and tomorrow 


—and in years to come. 


YAWMAN and ERBE MFG. CO. 


Rochester 3, New York 
Steel Desks and Files, Filing System Supplies. 
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227m PHOTOCOPIES in SECONDS! 


‘Should Be Required Reading’ 


Thinks CONRAD VANDERVELDE . 
Honorary Rotarian Exposed 4 
Educator = - 
Emporia, Kansas J 
] me 4 . 
. 4 


If Second Fiddle, by Dwight Marvin 
[THE Rotarian for April], is not a true 
story, it still is a story true to Rotary 
everywhere, and is a fine picture of the 
type Rotary develops or draws into and 
retains in its membership. Nowhere in 
the qualifications for Rotary selection 
and membership do I find anything 
about “first fiddle” talent being neces- 
ary, but always a willingness to give 
the best and all we have 

This article should be required read- 


SS See ee MM SINGLE-UNIT TRANSCOPY DUPLEX 


‘Every Club Has One’ 
Believes Leo J. Scuuta, Teacher 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rotary Club 





Charles City, lowa 

The April issue of THE ROTARIAN was 
by far the best in my recollection! Be- Remington Rand has done it again. Now a single-unit 
ing a teacher, naturally | was greatly | 
interested in the debate-of-the-month, 
This School Business, but many of the | copying ... the brand new Transcopy Duplex. This space- 
other articles, beginning with the guest 
editorial on to the Personalia depart- | 
ment, were of unusual Interest seconds, positive ready-to-use photocopies of any record, 


ever has one solitary issue offered | 


machine is available for the Transcopy method of photo- 
saving, time-saving, work-saving development gives you, in 


written, printed or drawn—up to 142” wide and of any length. 


suggestions for Club projects 


ested in the various stories of 


outh activities in aiiiedcs, music, a0" Check all these benefits found only in TRANSCOPY DUPLEX 


! children Second Fiddle, by 


cl ipp f 
Dwight Marvin, was great. Every Club | 
or there wouldn't be many | Single Unit No Running Water 
Ecenomical No Drying Time 
Use Anywhere Positive Prints 
Similar Statements Heard 
as . Compact — Sturdy Fastest Method 
By Roperr E. Curtis, Rotarian 
Supervising Principal Any Length Copy * Simpie to Operate 
St. Johnsville, New Yort Clean * 100% Accurate 
[ Re Chis Schoo! Busine debate-of- 
erss . sis 
the-month for April.] Versatile Two Models 
In anv organization there are people 
like the unhappy teacher who con- 
tributed to this debate | have heard 
imilar statements made by mill workers S S eee 
about the organization and the business GET ALL THE AN WER IN FOLDER 
in which they are employed. I 


r “exaggerated” statements | A a , 3 cigs q 
Matthew P. Galiney stated) ii Remington. Fland 00m 1004, 318 POURTD ANE, © 5 
( “The tragedy isn’t that pont , We Sy? a : WEW YORK 10, WEW YORK “ 


them leave the profession 
the tragedy is that so many 





¢ No Installation Charge 


Gentlemen: I am most interested in finding out how I can use the Transcopy 
photocopying method in a single machine. Please send me, without obligation, 
free foider P-344 explaining in decail the operation of Transcopy Duplex. 


remain in it 


Education Includes Failure 
Votes BRUCE LYBARGER 
Public-School Teacher 
Shasta City, California NAME POSITION 

With Helen Cranmer [This School 
, debate-of-the-month for April] FIRM 
chooiman must agree on one Im- 
point. It is that it is a i ADDRESS 
to give pup! a passing 
or not they earn it CITY STATE 


we worry too much about com- 


O. cup ces aus am om am Ge ae am os am a ha 


nd not enough about character. 
ruard our children too carefully | 
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At Last / 


For Conferences— 
Sales Meetings— 
Staff Meetings— 
Lectures 


A TABLET ARM CHAIR 
THAT FOLDS! 


The Greatest Advance 
in the History of Folding Chairs 


The Tablet arm is a built-in feature of the 
chair itself—strong, easy to operate, a 
marvel of engineering ingenuity (patent 
pending). For ordinary chair use, when 
the arm is not needed, it folds down out 
of the way beside the chair. it folds flat 
against the chair for quick, safe stacking, 
the folded depth being only 3”. Chair 
folds and unfolds in seconds. Exception- 
ally easy to get into and out of. 


Built throughout with all the famous 
Clarin quality construction, the Tablet 
Arm Folding Chair will give years of 
faithful service. Supremely strong—X- 
type — self-leveling — welded to insure 
exceptional strength and quietness. Its 
exclusive Clarin rubber-cushioned feet 
can't mar the finest floor. Comes with 
Clarin’s famous reinforced seat of 5-ply 
plywood, or in fine quality leatherette on 
seat and back, or on seat alone. Wide 
range of frame and upholstery colors 


Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 18, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, IL. 


Write today on your letterhead for 
beautiful, New PREF Catalog showime 
this amazing chair, together with 
Clarin's complete line of steel folding 
chairs for every purpose. 


SINCE 1925... 
THE ARISTOCRAT OF FOLDING CHAIRS 





failure to prevent thelr deve 
complex, whatever 
that 
a child 


g an inferiority 
j But I think 
that 


complex pPossess¢ 


most of us 
id admit with a slight 


inferiority charm not 
ed by a child with an inflated ego 
uperiority complex 
character. 
We must teach children to face tempo- 
rary failure, at the 


them that while facing failure they need 


nNoss¢ 


who utter 


and a 


same time teaching 


not accept or embrace it. Charl Ket 
ays, “The only time you mustn't 
the last time you try.” Thomas 
was one of more failures 


Failure is a part of the 


tering 
fail j 
Edison's life 
than 
pattern of life. 

While an overdose of failure can be 
disastrous, an overdose of 
be equally fatal. I know of parents who 
in playing checkers, dominos, or cards 
with their son make intentional mis- 
plays so the boy will always win. They 
don’t want him to taste failure. Imagine 
what this child will face in school when 
he learns that his playmates won't throw 
a game so he can always win. AS a re- 
sult, he won’t be able to face iosing 
and so he will stand on the sidelines and 
become 4 misfit: a product of an over- 
dose of success, 

The hothouse is a fine place to raise 
delicate flowers, but will never develop 
sturdy oaks. 


uccesses. 


success can 


Re: The March Cover 

By F. C. Wiis, Rotarian 

Vanufacturer 

Bath, England 

I do not know whether those respon- 
sible for the selection of the photograph 
for the front cover of THE RoTARIAN for 
March had any idea that the bridge 
hown there had anything to do with 
Well, it has, and I feel sure you 
will be interested to hear about it 

During World War II I met a Dutch- 
who had escaped from Alkmaar, 
Holland (the cover photo is of Alk- 
maar), just as the Nazi entered 
the country, and he came to Bath, where 
was living, she having married 
This young Dutchman 


totary 


man 
hordes 


hi ister 
an Englishman 


ment with both the Britis} 
Ministry of Infor 
As time passed 


sufferings 


found employ 


and the Netherlands 
mation in this country 
able to learn of the 


under the oc- 


by, he was 
of his fellow 
cupation—of! 


countrymen 


their ack of food and 
the 
household goods 
other things. It 
to the members of 
Bath that we should 


we should collect clothes, 


clothes, of confiscation of many 
tools, etc.; and of many 
was then I suggested 
the Rotary Club of 
“adopt” this town; 
money, books 
(all English books had been taken from 


the municipal libraries and burned in all 


waecm 


I * | ~oerenar 
wlarian| === 


meres Ber = ney 


The 


cities, towns, etc.), and when the enemy 
had been driven out of Holland, we 
could send relief to Alkmaar. This plan 
was adopted and so the Rotary Club of 

Jath became the first organization o1 
town to “adopt” a Dutch town. Later 
many others followed. 

The time came when we were able to 
send our collections to Alkmaar through 
the Red Cross. They consisted of 45,000 
clothing, tinned 
and with 
were able to buy £3,000 
worth of and more clothes, and 
£1,000 to start a new English li- 
With the rest of the money— 
£1,500—we were able to start a 
fund in Alkmaar to send sick children 
to a sanatorium—this fund still exists 
and is known as the Bath Fund. 

Of course, [Continued on page 


first-class 
books, 


articles of 
food, 
the money we 


toys, soap, etc., 
tools 
also 
brary. 
about 


60] 
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Since last month's listing of Rotary 
Clubs that have contributed to the 
Rotary Foundation on the basis of $10 
or more per member, 30 additional 
Clubs had at press time become 100 
percenters. This brought the total 
uumber of 100 percent Clubs to 2,939. 
As of March 18, $163,621 had been re- 
ceived since Jaly 1, 1952. The latest 
contributors (with numbers in paren 
theses indicating membership) are: 


CANADA 
North Bay, Ont. (75); 
(Vancouver), B. C. (51). 
NEW ZEALAND 
Westport (32). 
PUERTO RICO 
Mayagiiez (70). 


Marpole 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Ermelo (23)° Kimberley (26); Ve- 
reeniging (34) 


UNITED STATES 

Warren, R. I. (48); Framingham, 
Mass. (68); Elizabethtown, Ky. (53); 
East Bakersfield, Calif. (25); Man 
chester, Conn. (51); Lebanon, Ky. 
(44); Otsego, Mich. (24); Altavista, 
Va. (36); Constantine, Mich. (27); 
Longmont, Colo. (52); Twain Harte, 
Calif. (21); Johnson City, Tenn. (99); 
Campbellsville, Ky. (27); Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. (66); Owensboro, Ky. (85); 
Waukegan, Ill. (95); Ouray, Colo. 
(16); Columbia, Tenn. (69); Ackley, 
Iowa (30); Westwood, Calif. (21); 
Freehold, N. J. (50); Atmore, Ala. 
(33); Delphi, Ind. (39). 
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THis RoTARY MONTH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


PARIS COMING UP. This is the month when Rotarians and their families—some 6,000 to 
8,000 of them—will converge upon France's "City of Light" for Rotary's 44th Annual 
Convention, May 24-28. The stage is set, the curtain is ready to go up. Fora 
word—glimpse of what awaits the audience, see the articles about the program and 
entertainment on pages 22-24. 


NEW YORK, TOO! A fortnight before the Paris Convention, the incoming District 
Governors (1953-54) will gather at the Lake Placid Club in Essex County, New York, 
for Rotary's 1953 International Assembly, May 7-13. A "business only" meeting, 
the Assembly brings together these Governors and the present officers of Rotary 
International to make plans for the new year....In session at the same time and 
place will be the Rotary Institute, an informal discussion forum on Rotary's pro- 
gram participated in by present and past international officers. 


APPOINTEES. Appointed to serve as Sergeant at Arms at the Convention is Past 
International Committeeman Jean-Marie La Chance, of Montreal, Que., Canada. To 
serve in the same capacity at the International Assembly is Douglas A. Stevenson, 

of Sherbrooke, Que., Canada. Song Leader at the Assembly will be Walter R. Jenkins, 
of Houston, Tex. 

Council of Past Presidents Chicago 
Rotary Foundation Trustees 
1952-1953 Board of Directors 
International Assembly 
International Convention 


MEETINGS. 


Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Paris, France 


SPADEWORK. On May 3 the first shovelful of earth will be lifted from the site of 
Rotary's new headquarters in Evanston, Ill. Excavation and construction work will 
begin immediately and will proceed until the Summer of 1954, when the building will 
be completed. 


PRESIDENT. Back at his office in Chicago after a round of Rotary visits in the 
U.S.A., President H. J. Brunnier turned to administrative matters awaiting Presi- 
dential attention. Included among such matters were preparations for the Board 
meeting (see above) and the International Assembly and Convention. 


ARCTIC ITEM. Rotary's reach above the Arctic Circle was extended recently with 
the formation of a Rotary Club in Nordkapp, Norway. Formerly the northernmost 
Club in the world was Hammerfest, Norway. That distinction now belongs to Nord— 
kapp, which is several miles from Hammerfest—directly north. 


RADIO SHOW. "Boys and Girls Week" in Rotary is from April 25 to May 2. Launching 
the "Week" will be a network broadcast from Hollywood, Calif., to be aired by 
stations throughout the United States and Canada on April 25 from 4:30 P.M. to 

5 P.M. (Eastern Standard Time). Titled "His Brother's Diary," the broadcast will 
feature Hollywood actors Ray Milland and Lon McCallister. 


On March 27 there were 7,732 Clubs and an estimated 368,000 
1952, totalled 171. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 
Rotarians. New Clubs since July l, 








The Object of Rotary: 


To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
and, in particular, to encourage and 
foster: 


(1) The development of acquaint- 
ance as an opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in busi- 
ness and professions, the recognition of 
the worthiness of all useful occupations, 
and the dignifying by each Rotarian of 
his occupation as an opportunity te 
serve society. : 


(3) The application of the ideal of 
service by every Rotarien to his per- 
sonal, business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united 
in the ideal of service. 
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PROTECT 
YOUR CASH! 


$18 75° 


Nmith-Corona 


CASHIER 


a Cas 


achine 


a addi : toon 


MAKE CHANGE QUICKLY! 


No more change-fumbling—roomy 
cash drawer has 6 compartments for 
coins, 2 for bills, 1 for sales tickets 


KEEP COMPLETE SALES RECORD! 

Every transaction accurately, legibly 
recorded on standard adding-machine 
tape. Special keyboard to fit your busi 


ness! 


CONFIDENTIAL AND TAMPER-PROOF! 
Tape fully enclosed. Same lock fully 
protects total keys, tape and case. Re 
movable handle prevents unauthorized 
use, 


* 


*Price for all states permitting Fair Trade laws. Sub 
ject to change. No Federal Excise tax on Cashier. 


SMITH-CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 
A dependable adding ma 
chine for years of trouble 

free, top performance 
Easy to operate many 
features ...low cost 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
707 E. Washington Street, Syracuse 1, N.Y 
Please send me further information about 
your Adding Machine and Cashier and 
the location of a near-by place where | 
can see and try these machines. 


Signed obtain 
CLIP THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
Se See ee eeaeeaeaeaeaee® 
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th wat itors’ 


ABOUT 
rrect 


our little test on page 7—the 
(1) Be 
(4) Den 
Neth 


(10) 


inswers, first of all, are 


gium, (2) Norway, (3) Finland 


mark, (5) Sweden, (6) France, (7 


erlands, (8) England, (9) Germany, 


Scotiand. Second of all, you can count 


a score of 10 percent as very good and 
better as amazing. To 
asked 


hands 


20 percent or 
t our test, we three col- 
shake 


different nationalities every year, 


agues, who with lots of 
to take 
it. Two failed to pick a single youth cor- 
rectly and thus scored 0 percent. One 
picked one boy rightly and so rang up 
10 percent. Third of all, we're not try- 
except that 


anything 


ing to prove anything here 
tell 
just by 


about 
While 
most folks agree, a kind of international 
still this 
tunt helps to hasten its demise, 


you can't much of 


anybody looking at him 
phrenology lingers on. If 


SmMatl 


THE IMPORTANT 


ten young 


thing is that those 


men from ten countries got 


together and talked for a week about 


ports, careers, nuclear fission, global af 


fairs, and, we hope, girls. There isn’t 


enough of this anywhere. As you can 


see on pages 32-35, Rotarians of Europe 


know it—and are doing a great deal 


about it. 
SOMEWHERE thousands of 


people 


among the 


Rotary who will pack 


Pari 


riums in the 


joyously 


staurants, and audito 
May 24-28 will be 
folds of 


high 


hotels, re 
W eek of 


a couple of our staffmen. On 


copy paper and on sheets of speed 


film they'll be trying to record what is 


end of the week 


back to thi 


happening By the 
have shot work 
tack 


will 


they wil 


hop a thick of copy, layouts, and 


prints which show up in THE Ro- 
rARIAN for July as a 
Rotary Hth 


Paris, France. 


20-page report on 


Annual Convention in 


“AN OVERWHELMING stream of 
donation 
; of the 


Netherland 


gen- 
from Ro- 
flood 
two Dis 


has come 


ld t the 
report the 


erou 
tricken 


trict 


tarlan wor 


Governors in that land. To give special 


care to severe cases, they have set up a 


head 
quartered in the center of the ruined re 


“Rotary Emergency Committee 


gion. It is to this Committee, formed of 
Rotarians and closely coéperating with 
and national authorities, that any 
further 
You may address that Committee 
of either of the two Rotary Governors: 


A. W. Groote, Palestrinalaan 2, Hilver- 


local 
Rotary donations should be sent. 


in care 


WORKSHOP 


um, The Netherlands r A. 
Mariéndaal, Oosterbeek, The 
lands. 


Voutte, 
Nether- 


little 


months ago when 


THe Scratcueap Man got a sludge 


in his crankcase some 
trying to define a certain expression that 
enjoys wide use in down-under lands. In 
bulletin of 
New Zea 


business clean 


one of its recent issues the 
the Rotary Club of E! 
filters the 
thus ‘Dinkum oil,’ 
equivalent of ‘soft 
flattery’ 
into good 


tham, 
land, whole 
far from being the 
J.S.A.) or 
(Britain), 


soap’ (I 
‘oleaginous may be 
‘true 
Web 
Now we all 
just at press 
Rotarian 
know (which w 


translated American as 
‘inside information.’ 
take note!” 
And to 


letter 


facts’ or even 


ster’s, please 
know hand 


time is a from a Texas 


who wants us to e do) 
that the 
tured on our April cover, are the créme 
of the He asks 


that we publish the requirements for en- 


Evzones, one of whom we pic 


de la créme Greek Army. 


trance into the Evzones, if there’s space. 


If there is, we will next month. 


"Rotarian | = 


Betws On leony Co 


Our 


THE MOST 


the fringy 


idyllic of all the 
Western coast of 


fjords on 
Norway is 
Hardangerfjord—so says our source 
and Hardangerfjord is the subject of ou 


covel The entire fjord is, of course, a 


huge piece of geography and this bit of 
known as the [ trict, 
the main village of which is Lofthus. It 
Lofthus that 
little 


it i lensvang dis 


this color photo 
at the 
1200s 


was from 
church there 
to the 


was taken. The 
center of interest dates back 


and the blossoming trees to early monks 


who long ago made Ullensvang famous 


for fruit A Swedish photographer 


named Geran Algaard, whose fine work 
has appeared in many U.S.A. as well as 
Scandinavian took the pic- 
ture. The 


loaned us the transparency. 


magazines, 


Norway Travel Association 


Eps. 
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Ave OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


As a writer of science ar- 
ticles, HERMAN SCHNEIDER has 
much practical experience to 
draw on. Former supervisor 
of science for New York City 
elementary schools, he is now 
science consultant for the City > 

: ; Tullius 
Board of Education. Though 
full of scientific wisdom, he prefers to talk 
about the talents of his sons, 18 and 19, who 
write and sing. 

For Californian Francis TuLLius the ap- 
pearance of his humor article in this issue is 
a milestone of sorts. Until now he has had 
only light verse published. A recent Univer- 
sity of Southern California 
graduate, he’s a full-time sales- — 
man, part-time free-lancer. He ae 
served overseas as a U. S. 
Army “medic” in World War 
Il. In sports, tennis is his 
gzame. 

Rotarian JoHN ALAN APPLE- 
MAN, of Urbana, Il, law 
graduate of the University of Illinois, has 
written several books and twoscore articles 
on legal subjects. When not untangling es- 
tate problems, he relaxes by writing music 
and playing the piano. 

In Groton, N. Y., RutH DABEs is Mrs. JOSEPH 
Dapes, mother of Joe and Anita, 14 and 12, 
respectively. She combines her housework 
and farming with free-lancing. 

Artist FELIx PALM, whose 
drawings illustrate Merchant 
Penney’s article, is no 8&-to-5 
worker in his Chicago studio. 

His story and advertising il- 
lustrations keep him going 
long hours, and his list of ac- Palm 
counts numbers some of the 
biggest advertisers in the United States. 

Washington, D. C., newspaperman JOHN 
Jay Daty is in his second quarter century of 
journalism. He publishes The Daly Greeting 
once a year about the Dalys, named the 
“outstanding family” a few years ago by 
Parents’ Magazine, ...J. D, CLatror, Galves- 
ton, Tex., Rotarian, is spending much of his 
retirement helping the underprivileged and 
doing historical research. . .. FRANCIS A. 
KETTANEH, Chairman of Rotary’s 1953 Con- 
vention Committee, is a Beirut, Lebanon, 
businessman now in the U.S.A. ... Ropert A. 
PLACEK is a staffman of THE ROTARIAN. 


Appleman 
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Now Is the Time 


Reflections by a lawyer on why so many clients lead a life 


lacking the radiance of happiness. 


UCH of my work is “estate 

planning.” Clients ask for 

counsel on insurance and in- 
vestment programs. But as we 
lay plans for life and death, | 
ponder why so many have no goal 
beyond their preoccupation with 
financial success. 

One reason, I am sure, is an 
overgrown sense of duty. Many 
a businessman drives himself to 
an early grave to give wife and 
children more money than is good 
for them. Or if he survives the 
ordeal, his career sums up to an 
effort to purchase with dollars 
those relationships which can be 
secured only through personal at- 
tention, companionship, and _af- 
fection. Generally he cheats both 
himself and his family. When he 
has reached his financial goal, 
gone forever is the opportunity to 
enjoy childhood years of sons and 
daughters—and his wife has been 
forced in the meantime to develop 
interests apart from his. Thus it 
is that in his latter years he drinks 
the bitter cup of loneliness. 

“Retirement” is another siren 
luring men to disillusionment 
Who has not seen economic change 
wipe out a man’s security late in 
life, leaving him desolate both in 
purse and in mind? Absorption 
in retirement as a goal implies 
that a man is unhappy in earning 
his livelihood and prefers idleness, 
usually attended by boredom 

Far better is it to work along 
less seriously through the early 
and middle years, enjoying family, 
friends, and work, meanwhile de 
veloping hobbies to yield pleasure 
in the inevitable sunset years 
Peace of mind is a great gift, yet 
no one can confer it upon the in- 
dividual except himself. Wise old 
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By JOHN ALAN APPLEMAN 


Rotarian, Urbana, Ill. 


Omar Khayyam wrote, “The Bird 
of Time has but a little way to 
flutter, and the Bird is on the 
wing.” But we forget forget 
that now is the time to live, not 
ten or 50 years hence! We cut 
corners, we save seconds and min- 
utes we don’t know how to enjoy, 
we build up blood pressure and 
ulcers. The clock becomes our 
master. 

Isn’t it time for each of us to 
ask why? Why do we concentrate 
on material successes? Why don’t 
we live more as we go along? 

Why is it so difficult for men to 
realize the insignificance of money 
and property compared to the 
love, companionship, and mental 
security they can give their fami- 
lies? Wives need companionship 
and spiritual comfort as much as 
material things. Even children 
have tensions and worries — the 
too-strict teacher, the school bully, 
the disappointment of losing in 
games. The husband and father 
should provide the assurance and 
strength so needed in his home. 

Why should we strive for a larg- 
er bank account than a neigh- 
bor’s? Drive a better car? Belong 
to more clubs? Or lord it over as- 
sociates? These are the urges of 
little men and petty women. 

The spiritually mature person 
doesn’t need so to prop his ego. He 
is himself, always. He may wear 
a flannel shirt and with no mental 
discomfort drive a jalopy. He 
knows the pleasure in little things 

the feel of the breeze, the single 
flower, the budding tree, the scud- 
ding clouds, the lonely kitten, a 
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puppy’s eager nose, the tawny- 
haired child clutching a doll, the 
fascination of ruined brick build- 
ings and the silent cobblestone 
street. There is man-made beauty 
in art, in poetry, in the beating 
rhythm of a Negro pianist inter- 
weaving the classic with the jun- 
gle... . These are things the tense 
man, the hurried man, the pom- 
pous man, cannot enjoy because 
he is chasing the fool’s gold of life. 

The spiritually great person is 
intellectually honest. He knows 
that although it is easier to ac- 
cept the canned concepts and opin- 
ions of others, he must struggle 
through to the truth. He keeps in- 
telligently informed on problems 
of the day, both domestic and 
international, then thinks them 
through to his own conclusions. 
He votes and he does what he can 
to right wrongs. But he will not 
worry about what he cannot help 
He knows he solves no problems 
by letting his brain and nerves be- 
come so tense he hatches ulcers in 
his stomach. 

Tact and kindness mark his re- 
lationships with others, for he has 
learned that a friendly word and 
a smile can start an epidemic that 
heals, not sickens, those it touches 
His marriage is marked by com- 
panionship with his wife. He 
knows the blessed relaxation of 
blending two personalities into a 
new harmonious entity. To him, 
sharing of his children’s disap- 
pointments and pleasures is a sa- 
cred thing. 

What, then, is worth while in 
life? To eat one’s fill, to sleep a 
dreamless sleep, to have family 
and friends, to love, to sense the 
meaning of living. Money cannot 
purchase more. 
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Ten Youths from Ten Nations .. . 


Can you tell which is which? 


T’S NOT much of a trick, is it, to look at a person and tell what 

I country he comes from? Dark, wavy hair and olive skin— 

why, obviously, Italian. Blond, blue eyed, pink cheeked—a 
Norwegian if you ever saw one. . . . 

If you think it’s easy to guess nationalities—or even if you don’t 
—take this short test. Here in this photo you see ten young men 
from ten European countries whom Rotary brought together in 
Sweden. The names of their countries appear across the bottom 
of this page—but not in the order in which the boys are standing. 
Into the small square beside each of the country names pencil the 
numeral of the young man you think came from it. When you 
have finished, check your results against the correct answers on 
page 4. 

About these good-looking young fellows--they met about a 
year ago at a Youth Rally in Undersvik, Sweden, the like of which 
Rotary Clubs and Districts all over Free Europe will be staging 
this Spring and Summer. You can read all about these Rallies on 
page 32. 


[] France [JEngiend []Fintand [] Germany [] Scotland [] Netherlands ["] Denmark ["] Belgium [| Nerwey [7] Sweden 
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OW CAN WE bring peace- 
loving nations into economic 
solidarity, political unity, 
and military security? That is the 
problem of survival for all who 
live this side of the Iron Curtain. 
And it is urgent. 

Lashed by necessity, we have 
had to adopt various expedients 
and since World War II have seen 
created such projects as the Mar- 
shall Plan and NATO (North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization) with 
enormous outlays of money and 
materials and manpower. But all 
such efforts will be as the house 
built upon the sand unless we in- 
tensify in every possible way a 
mutually profitable trade among 
the nations of the free world. 

No nation can survive and pro- 
gress without foreign trade. That 
is, I believe, the lesson of Egypt 
and Syria, Greece and Rome, and 
all the great empires that, like our 
nova stars, flared into the lime- 
light of history and then faded 
away. If we had statistics of those 
ancient days, we could demon- 
strate in graphs and charts how 
well their art, science, learning, 
culture, and all that we call civili- 
zation rose with the trade that 
made them progressive, rich, and 
powerful. And coinciding curves 
would depict the deterioration of 
their trade and their political, mili- 
tary, and cultural decline. 

Genoa and Venice of the Middle 
Ages tell the same story. In later 
times, Spain and Portugal, desper- 
ately competing to discover and 
colonize expanding empires, also 
prove how international trade can 
transform countries small in area 
into States possessing great power. 
The story is repeated again in 
England and in The Netherlands, 
demonstrating once more that 
trade, especially international 
trade, is a much more powerful 
factor than area, natural re- 
sources, and population in shaping 
the destiny and in determining the 
relative position of nations. 

Perhaps no country of modern 
times better illustrates this truth 
than my own. Soon after Christo- 
pher Columbus visited the shores 
of Cuba in 1492, our island became 
the center of Spanish military 
domination in the New World. It 
was the beachhead from which 
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Cortes satled to conquer Mexico 
and Pizarro to subdue Peru. From 
Cuba Ponce de Le6én fared forth to 
claim Florida for Spain and De 
Soto to discover the far-off Missis- 
ippi River. 

But despite all this military and 
governmental activity, Cuba for 
four centuries was scantily popu- 
lated and its people had an ab- 
jectly low standard of life. Why? 
Why did this fertile isle, Spain’s 
Pearl of the Antilles, progress so 
slowly? 

The answer is simple. During 
more than 300 years no Cuban 
planter or merchant could export 
or import merchandise 
through a monopolistic corpora- 
tion known as the Sevilla Trade 
Monopoly. Until 1818 all foreign 
trade in Cuba was the exclusive 
privilege of the men who com- 
prised that body, back in Spain. 

Our best potential customer 
was, of course, the colonial empire 
Britain had established on the 
North American mainland, later to 
become the United States. People 
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there needed our sugar, our tobac- 
co, our coffee, our vegetables, our 
tropical fruits, and our mineral 
ores. We Cubans needed cotton, 
wheat, flour, and machinery. But 
should our wives want a new pair 
of shoes, for example, we could not 
order them directly from Boston 
or New York. All business, going 
or coming, had to clear through 
Sevilla in Spain. So sharply did 
the Sevilla Trade Monopoly en- 
force its mandates that often 
American wheat bound for Ha- 
vana would be transported across 
the Atlantic twice just to provide 
business for Spanish vessels! 
With trade strangulated, Cuba’s 
people stagnated. Three and a half 
venturies after Columbus stepped 
ashore, our population totalled but 
a secant half million, less by far 
than that of Havana today. Other 
countries in the New World suc- 
ceeded in throwing off the incubus 
of foreign domination and pros- 
pered as they grew to maturity as 
independent republics. But Cuba 
lagged until the Sevilla Trade 
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Don’t 
Fight 


In that old maxim isa 
lesson in urgent need 


of application today. 


Monopoly came to an end in 1818. 

Then as if touched by a fairy 
wand, our isle began to flower. 
Within 75 years our population 
trebled. And by 1900, despite 
enormous destruction in_ the 
bloody wars for independence 
from Spain, our annual foreign 
trade had risen from virtually 
nothing a century before to 115 
million dollars. That, however, 
was but a prelude for what was to 
come after we became an inde- 
pendent republic in 1902 

Since then our population again 
has trebled, leaping from 1% mil- 
lion to 5% million. Our sugar pro- 
duction has zoomed from 300,000 
to 7 million tons annually. And 
while exports were skyrocketing 
from 45 million dollars to 650 mil- 
lion dollars our imports went up 
from 66% million dollars to 500 
million dollars. 

Social progress has kept pace 
with the economic. Our death rate 
has dropped these past 50 years 
from 30 to ten per 1,000, making 
Cuba one of the world’s leaders 
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in health and sanitation. Within 
my lifetime, literacy has increased 
until almost everyone now can 
read and write, whereas the rate 
was one out of three. Cuba takes 
pride in its schools, and its uni- 
versities are among the finest in 
the Western Hemisphere. And 
anyone familiar with art and mu- 
sic, sports, and science knows of 
our isle’s contribution to the 
world’s store of civilization. 

Such progress could come, 
however, only after the heavy 
hand was lifted from the throat of 
commerce. We Cubans realize 
this, and are zealous in our deter- 
mination that never again shall 
Government throttle our trade, 
both domestic and foreign. But if 
ever we should need an even more 
striking example of what com- 
merce means to human welfare, 
we need but glance across the few 
miles of ocean to the North Amer- 
ican mainland. 

The United States is not unique 
among countries of the world in 
possessing vast natural resources; 
others can match them, even ex- 
ceed them. Some statesmen and 
economists are, therefore, puzzled 
by the fantastic industrial devel- 
opment of the United States, with 
its corollary of cultural and scien- 
tific progress and influence in in- 
ternational politics. We Cubans 
are not. We recognize two basic 
reasons for the rise of American 
power and prestige 

First is the fact that the 48 
States within the United States 
have voluntarily established the 
largest trade area on the planet, 
with a prodigious demand _ for 
goods and services. Second is the 
fact that this trade area has been 
expanded through commerce with 
other nations 

Most Americans are aware of 
the significance of the first point, 
but, I suspect, relatively few real- 
ize that their economic health is 
now inexorably linked to the fact 
that Uncle Sam has become the 
greatest international trader in ithe 
world. The statistics are over- 
whelming. In 1950 the United 
States sold to other countries some 
101% billion dollars’ worth of goods 
and purchased almost 9 billion 
That makes the impressive total of 
approximately 19 billion, which, 
when distributed over a popula- 
tion of 150 million, averages $125 


per man, woman, and child. With- 
out it the American economy 
would be thrown off balance. 

In tiny Cuba, foreign trade is 
even more important relatively 
Ours averages $210 per person 
and, it should be noted, most of it 
is with the United States. In 1950 
the United States traded with 
Cuba more than it did with 
the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, Belgium, The Netherlands, 
Australia, India, or Japan. Uncle 
Sam's business with Cuba equalled 
all transacted with France and 
Italy—and it was exceeded in the 
Western Hemisphere only by that 
carried on with Canada and Brazil, 
which have three to ten times our 
population. 

The propinquity of Cuba and the 
United States is a favorable factor 
for the interchange of goods, to be 
sure, but each country has its 
unique opportunity to develop it- 
self through exchange of goods 
and services with others. And 
herein, I believe, lies the most 
potent of all secret weapons avail- 
able to free men. To hold lines 
and to win wars, if wars come, we 
need armies and navies and air 
forces. But peace will be elusive 
and unstable unless it is founded 
on the bedrock of solid economics. 

Today we live in desperately 
difficult times, with conflicting 
ideologies and scientific discover- 
ies forever throwing historic equi- 
librium out of balance. Our planet 
is one, we say, yet for reasons 
well known we human beings are 
driven by forces beyond our con- 
trol to split it into two. It becomes 
more vital each day, therefore, for 
those of us who believe in the free 
way of life to intensify our trade 
with each other and thereby to 
husband not only our strengths for 
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self-preservation, but also to pre- 
serve and to perpetuate our cher- 
ished civilization. 

Great barriers hallowed by cus 
tom and buttressed by legalisms 
make progress difficult. Only a 
fool would minimize the difficul- 
ties. But let us not discount the 
many constructive steps already 
taken to promote and to stimulate 
trade in what is left of the world 
this side of the Iron Curtain 

One milestone along the way to 
peace is the Multilateral Trade 
Pact, signed in 1946 in Geneva, 
Switzerland. It sought to lower 
tariffs, ternporarily freeze and 
eventually to eliminate barriers to 
trade. I think of it as one of the 
most useful moves collectively 
made in our times, and am confi- 
dent that future historians will 
appraise it as the most important 
factor for the rehabilitation of 
Europe after World War II. In 
long-range results it will outrank 
all the loans and gifts poured into 
Europe for postwar reconstruction 
because it helps Europeans to re- 
éstablish their economy on a basis 
that progressively will need fewer 
props. 

High tariffs, however, are not 
the only obstacle standing in the 








way of international trade. Many 
other less impressive but equally 
irksome barriers are with us. An- 
tiquated customs classifications 
and regulations are just as bad, if 
not worse. They were conceived 
and adopted in the spirit of hinder- 
ing, not helping, international 
commerce, and no real progress 
will be achieved until they are 
brovght in line with the new 
thinking which seeks to facilitate 
trade. 

If commerce among nations 
could flow freely throughout the 
democratic nations as it does with- 
in the 48 States that comprise the 
United States, we would witness 
an era of such world-wide pros- 
perity and economic progress that 
many of the financial sacrifices the 
United States now feels obiiged to 
make to save our way of life would 
probably be necessary no longer. 
And the burden resting so heavily 
on American taxpayers could be 
more equitably distributed among 
citizens of other lands. 

Great problems, such as the one 
I have charted, always appear in- 
soluble when thought of as a 
whole. But they can be broken 
into smaller segments and _ at- 
tacked singly with progressive 
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There's an art to getting people to 
help you. A friend of mine—a successful 
antique dealer who came to the U.S.A. 
as a penniless immigrant—learned this 
fact early. When calling on hurried ex- 
ecutives, he would purposely make an 
error in grammar or pronunciation. Even 
the busiest men would take time to help 
him straighten out his English; often the 
three minutes he was allotted resulted in 
hour-long interviews—and big sales. 

—Paul Steiner, New York, N. Y. 





At the start of a sales meeting, the 
sales manager held up his hands for si- 
lence. Then he startled the assembled 
salesmen by shouting, “Quick, stand up, 
everybody!" When the puzzled group 
were all on their feet, the sales manager 
said: "Now look on the under side of the 
chair you've been sitting on." Each 





looked and found a crisp new dollar bill 
fastened there. 

"You can keep the dollar," continued 
the sales manager, “but remember the 
lesson it implies: Nowadays you have to 
get off your seat if you want to make a 
buck.” A check a month later showed 
that almost every man had increased his 
sales. 

—Stan W. Carlson, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Everybody likes to be counted—and 
counted important in the human scheme. 
That fact is a mighty motivator. There 
are, for example, 25 members in a club 
my wife attends. Every month she sends 
cards to the members to remind them 
of the meeting. Althuugh everyone said 
it helped to get the cards, attendance 
showed no increase. Then last month my 
wife put a P.S. on the cards and attend- 
ance was nearly perfect. The P.S.:— 
‘Remember, you are 4°%/ of our mem- 
bership.” 

—Ben C. Dickinson, Buena Vista, Ga. 
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success. The ancient dictum “Di- 
vide and conquer!” applies to eco- 
nomic and social objectives as well 
as military. 

So while the effort continues to 
wear down and to break down an- 
cient obstructions to trade in 
Europe, it behooves nations of the 
Western Hemisphere to work out 
their problems. Fortunately, they 
are less set in the concrete of cus- 
tom and prejudice and statutes 
Already the minds of men who 
lead are awakening to the oppor- 
tunity. From Alaska through Can- 
ada and the United States on south 
into the Spanish- and Portuguese- 
speaking countries there is a grow- 
ing awareness that cultural and 
social progress must be founded 
on prosperity and that prosperity 
comes through trade. 
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| HE examples of Cuba and the 
United States, of Canada and Bra- 
zil, are setting the pattern for 
aspirations of other republics in 
our hemisphere. If you would con- 
sult their responsible leaders, you 
would find them in growing agree- 
ment that for future progress, far 
more important than the loan of 
dollars (which must be paid some- 
day with accrued interest) is the 
development of their resources 
and the opening of outside chan- 
nels to market the products of 
their soil and of their toil. 

We who live in the Western 
Hemisphere should promote trav- 
el and cultural intercourse, where- 
by people come to know each 
other. What Rotary is doing in 
this field is beyond calculation. 
Yet it is not enough. With it must 
come a coérdination of our efforts 
to develop conditions and an at- 
mosphere favorable to trade. We 
of the New World should endeavor 
to set an example for others—in- 
creasing manyfold our already im- 
proving trade relations with their 
magnificent dividends in mutual 
profit, friendliness, and interna- 
tional goodwill. 

Nations thet trade with each 
other seldom quarrel. Perhaps the 
rest of the world may learn the 
truth of that maxim through us, 
then with enlightened self-interest 
apply it. This course is, I feel, the 
one great hope of free men for 
realizing the final goal of all our 
aspirations: true and permanent 
peace on earth. 
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Here’s an answer to that query 
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from a businessman-Rotarian. 


By J. C. PENNEY 


Famed American Merchant 


HENEVER I need inspiration—when- 
ever I begin to wonder how we can survive 
the political and economic storms that buf- 
fet us—I go and talk to young men. They 
have courage and integrity and hope—and 
minds that penetrate like bullets. 

They also have their fears and doubts, of 
course—fears raised by the sight of hunger 
amid surpluses, doubts raised by fine talk 
of opportunity on the one hand and the 
clamor for more artificial barriers to incen- 
tive on the other. But in the main our 
voung men of 1953, as I know them, are full 
of drive, dreams, ambitions, persistence, 
and all the other elements that keep our 
towns and businesses coming generation 
after generation. 

Bill W. is an exception. The 21-year-old 
son of a friend of mine, young Bill came 
into my office a year or so ago to ask about 
a job. After we'd chatted a while, during 
which time I tried to get into his attitudes 
toward life and work, I gave the young man 
an opening to question me about our com 
pany. And what was his first question? 

“Do you have a pension plan?” 

That was the first thing this bright and 
handsome lad wanted to know about us! 
He'd read somewhere, he said, that unless a 
company has a retirement plan, it isn’t a 
good piace to work. 

“You're talking about security, Bill,” | 
commented, “and we all have to consider it 

but what about opportunity? How do you 
rate it?” 

“Well, Mr. Penney,” Bill answered, 
“that’s pretty much up to the company, too, 
the way I see it. If the company I pick is 
big enough and strong enough, it will make 
opportunities for me.” 

We talked a little further and I men- 
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tioned that there might be a job for him in 
one of our stores and suggested that he see 
our personnel department 

“What would I do in a store?” he asked, 
looking doubtful 

So I told him—and the story was exactly 
the same as it has been throughout the his- 
tory of retailing, and, indeed, of any busi- 
ness where a beginner makes his beginning. 

“Being a green hand,” I said, “the 
store manager would start you in hustling 
stock, sweeping and scrubbing floors, wash- 
ing windows, and, in your spare time, he 
would train you to be a merchant. That is, 
of course, if you get a job.” 

He shook his head. “I want a job in the 
advertising department, writing advertis- 
ing copy,” he said, and when I pointed out 
that he would need merchandising experi- 
ence to do that, he assured me he could 
“pick up the merchandising lingo in no time 
at all, and nobody would know the aiffer- 
ence.” 

There isn’t much chance for Bill, I’m 
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afraid. Two facts block him. He 
has no intention of working with 
his hands. He has no intention of 
starting at the bottom 

Over the years I have talked 
with a great many young people 
They used to be pretty willing to 
start at the bottom, and they did 
not mind if the work was dirty or 
hard, or the hours long. What they 
wanted was opportunity. This is 
too often not true today. Too many 
young people want to be execu- 
tives from the minute they start 
with pension plans neatly wrapped 
up awaiting their retirement. Per 
haps this arises from our system of 
training—of taking too much pride 


in giving our children the best 
possible education, of genuflecting 
too much to position and too sel- 
dom to capability. We seem to be 
forgetting that when the mind is 
educated, and the hand is left 
ignorant, the person is but half 
trained. 

Still—the Bills of this world, the 
instant executives, are not typical 
of modern young manhood and 
womanhood. More typical, | think, 
is a young fellow whom a large 
radio and _ television audience 
heard and saw some months ago 
This fine young man was a con- 
testant on one of those quiz shows, 
and in his first answers revealed 
that he is football coach at a small 
suburban high school. Modestly 
he admitted his boys had done 
pretty well during the 1952 season 
The quizmaster asked him why, if 
he liked the game so much, he 
hadn't gone into professional foot 
ball. The answer was made quietly 
and unassumingly. It seems that 
war had interrupted the boy’s col- 
lege career, and a shell blast had 
ended his playing days. It took one 
of his legs. 

Sympathetically, the quizmaster 
asked the young man if he would 
mind telling the audience how he 
felt about being handicapped. His 
reply was simple, and immensely 
moving. It spoke worlds for our 
younger generations. It sounded 
hope for the world. He said: 

“Sir, I have a good job that I 
like very much. I have a home, a 
beautiful wife, two wonderful 
kids, another on the way. How 
can you say I’m handicapped?” 








How, indeed? 

That young football coach may 
never become a wealthy man, but 
already he is rich—rich in the vir- 
tues and strengths that are God’s 
great gift to man. He is rich in the 
opportunity he has for doing good. 
I hope that he will teach the boys 
who come to him that the surest, 
if not always the easiest or most 
glamorous, way to succeed and 
to live a good life is to follow the 
teaching of the Golden Rule. 
Somehow I think he will. 

If I could get just one message 
over to youth it would be that it 
does not take genius to succeed in 
life. Any young man of ordinary 
intelligence, who is morally sound, 
open and aboveboard in his deal- 
ings, not afraid of work, and who 
will play the game fairly and 
squarely, and keep everlastingly 
at it, should succeed in spite of 
obstacles and handicaps. Opportu- 
nity there must be—but usually it 
is neither great nor golden—just a 
little start or opening that serves 
only as a beginning. 

I don’t know who gave that 
young coach his opportunity. I do 
know who gave me mine. 

The man’s name was Callahan. 
He owned the largest dry-goods 
store in Longmont, Colorado, and 
he gave me a job as an extra clerk 
during the holiday season. It was 
temporary work, but I knew of 
several other stores he owned and 
reasoned that if I proved my 
worth he would be able to find a 
place for me in one of them 

I put forth every effort to make 
myself useful. I was the first one 
at the store in the morning and the 
last one to leave at night. No hour 
for lunch for me—I hurried back 
as quickly as I could after eating 
I worked as though it were my 
store. When the holiday season 
was over in Longmont, Mr. Calla- 
han kept me on. The following 
Spring he sent me to work in his 
store in Evanston, Wyoming, un- 
der Guy Johnson, at a salary of $50 
a month. That was in 1899. The 
first day on the job I went to lunch 
with Mr. Johnson’s assistant man- 
ager, After we had finished eating, 
this man pulled up his chair, took 
a cigar out of his pocket, and com- 
menced to read his paper. As I 
reached for my hat, he inquired, 
“Where are you going?” “To the 
store,” I said. “Don’t you know,” 





he replied, “that a man is entitled 
to an hour for his meals?” 

Nothing had been said to me 
about the length of the lunch 
period. Nevertheless I was anx- 
ious to get back; I did not smoke 
and my heart was in my new 
work. In fact, I was so happy to 
have this opportunity that I would 
have been willing to go without 
lunch 

Evidently Mr. Johnson saw that 
I was taking much more interest 
in the work than the man I have 
mentioned, for after I had been in 
Evanston a while he let him go 
and gave me the position as assist- 
ant manager. 

In the Fall of 1901 I was told 
that a new store was to be opened 
the following Spring, and that | 
was to have a one-third partner- 
ship interest. Imagine my feelings! 
Three years before, I had been 
hired as a holiday-season extra 
clerk. Now I was to have the 
management of one of my em- 
ployer’s stores at a salary of $75 
a month. Happy as I was, I looked 
upon this as just another step to- 
ward my real goal—a business of 
my own, even if it were just a pea- 
nut stand. 
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| HE opportunity to share in the 
ownership of the new store fired 
my soul with an ambition I cannot 
describe. It was then I got the 
vision of a chain of stores under 
partner-ownership. Placing of the 
responsibility of running a store 
upon my shoulders, and giving me 
a financial interest in it, had de- 
veloped me as nothing else could 
have. I felt that the same plan, 
developed and expanded, would 
have a similar stimulating effect 
upon other men as it had had upon 
mie. From that time on, through- 
out all these years, our company 
has been giving men an oppor- 
tunity to share in the growth and 
development of our business. 

I have been called “The Man 
with a Thousand Partners.” I am 
happy to be called that. It ex- 
presses to me a fulfillment of that 
early aim. Long ago I established 
some basic principles which I be- 
lieve form the essentials of busi- 
ness success. Two of them are ex- 
pressions of that aim of my youth: 
“Have confidence in men,” and 
“Appeal to the spirit in man.” A 
man’s value increases when he ac- 
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quires responsibility and feels that 
he is being relied upon. And every 
organization in which I have been 
associated has proved that if its 
members are motivated by an in- 
domitable desire to succeed, the 
organization will succeed. 

That the principle of the Golden 
Rule is a valid business principle 
is, I think, demonstrated by the 
fact that in many of our Penney 
stores, managers love to tell of 
boys arriving at the store with 
signed blank checks, and notes 
from parents asking that they be 
outfitted for school, or of lumber- 
jacks leaving six months’ pay for 
safekeeping with a Penney mana- 
ger whom they trusted merely be- 
cause he was a Penney manager. 

I grant you, this is a “small 
town” philosophy. I came from a 
small town. I prospered in small 
towns. And I want to say right 
here that the small towns of Amer- 
ica offer youth a great opportu- 
nity. In some ways they offer a 
greater challenge than that offered 
by cities. In a small town, all the 
meanings of the Golden Rule be- 
come active, daily realities. You 
are judged as a person. Your ac- 
tions, your principles, are the 
measure of your success. 

My father, who was a clergy- 
man, without pay, and who was a 
farmer in order to make his way in 
the world, taught me the value of 
self-reliance, of consideration for 
my fellowman. I’ve told many 
times how, when I was 8, he called 
me to him and said I was big 
enough to earn my own clothes 
money, how a few years later he 
ordered me to sell my pigs before 
they were ready for a top-price 
market because they were objec- 
tionable to our neighbors. Those 
were simple, understanding deci- 
sions. They gave me an under- 
standing of the value of money, 
and of the importance of conduct- 
ing my life in accordance with the 
spirit of neighborliness. 

Neighborliness—I think that is 
the answer we all are seeking to 
the problems of the world. You 
and I of the older generations can- 
not do much to spread the convic- 
tion that “do unto others” is a 
practical and very rewarding code 
of action. But the vounger genera- 
tion can. And you and I, by ex- 
ample and by precept, can con- 
vince the younger generation. 


May, 


1953 





No chance, young man? There 
are more chances in more fields 
than there ever were. If you 
choose an opening, however nar- 
row, in the direction you want to 
go... and then if you (1) pre- 
pare yourself, (2) work hard, (3) 
be honest, (4) have confidence in 
men, (5) appeal to the spirit in 
men, and (6) practice the Golden 





Rule—then, young man, you will 
get there. And they may say of 
you as they have said of some of 
the most successful business lead- 
ers I have ever known: “He played 
it hard and he played it smart, but 
he always played it clean!” 

You are too young to think of 
epitaphs, but I don’t think you 
could want a better one. 
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I HE forgotten man of public life 
has been before you a Icng time— 
and you may have been glad to 
forget him. 

He isn’t Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
man at the bottom of the economic 
pyramid; neither is he William 
Graham Sumner’s man delving 
away in patient industry. He is, 
rather, the man who introduces the 
speaker at—well, wherever you 
hear speakers. 

The introducer is peculiarly a 
Western Hemisphere institution 
since in a good many other places 

on earth the speaker introduces 
himself and speaks for himself. 
But in the United States the fellow 
who brings on the speaker is the 
true forgotten man: unwept, un- 
honored, unsung—and frequently 
eee 

ometimes he is a human paren- 
thesis, bracketing the speaker with 

effusions. Sometimes he is a mor- 

alist, extracting meaning from the 

speech—and running the meeting 
overtime. 

If he says too much, he’s windy. 
If he says too little, he doesn’t do 
Speaker Klotz full justice. If he 
comments on Klotz’ topic, he’s 
stealing the speech; if he makes 
no comment, he’s stupid. 

All of which is by way of say- 
ing that the introducer needs some 
preparation for his function. Usu- 
ally it begins when the president 
says, “Say, Horace, how about sit- 
ting at the head table today and 
introducing the speaker? Name’s 
Klotz. Come on and meet him.” 

So Horace must then spend his 
lunch grilling Mr. Klotz and miss- 
ing the meal—not necessarily a 
deprivation—or he must pick up 
the information between bites. 

If Horace is not quite up to par 
this particular day, the introduc- 
tion is apt to come out like this: 


“Uh ... Bill asked me to do 
this just a few minutes ago... 
uh. . . . Our speaker today is, er, 


“It Is Now My 


Pleasure ...’—Ha! 


Mr. Augustine Sebastian Klotz. 
He is, uh, the, uh, third assistant 
to the third active vice-president 
...uh... of the Third National 
Bank. His topic is, uh, how to be 
‘Happy Though Poor.’ It is, uh, 
my pleasure to introduce, uh, Mr. 
Klotz.” 

Everyone knows it’s been no 
pleasure as Horace sits down. So 
does Mr. Klotz. This is known as 
the “wet-blanket introduction.” 

It does not have to be. Any rea- 
sonably alert individual can intro- 
duce someone even if called upon 
at virtually the last minute. It’s 
simple. Here are a few rules which 
will help to smooth the way: 

1. Know the speaker's name. 
Usually the program will supply 
it; discover how to pronounce it 
as well. The speaker can help. 

2. Take the time necessary to 
prepare an introduction, if possi- 
ble. This may mean consulting 
some biographical references, but 
Joe Miller’s joke book should be 
avoided. 

3. Make your introduction long 
enough to convey some idea of the 
speaker’s important attainments 
and professional standing. But 
make it short enough to avoid giv- 
ing the audience fidgets. 

4. Don’t be effusive. Let the 
facts speak for themselves. 

5. Don’t be a human parenthe- 
sis. It’s not necessary to agree or 
disagree from the speaker's table 
with Mr. Klotz’ remarks; neither 
is it usual to be “inspired” by his 
message. 

In other words, make your au- 
dience feel that you really are 
“happy” to introduce Klotz. At 
the end, make him feel your 
“thanks” are sincere. 

And let it go at that. Otherwise 
you will join the ranks of the for- 
gotten men. And, perhaps, it will 
be a good thing. 

—L. L. Walker, Jr. 


Rotarian, Harrisburg, Tex 


















Piiiiiiais trains lack appeal to 
tourists, and that must be admit 
ted. Much more romantic are those 
bulging barges that slowly wind 
through canals shaded by ancient 
trees and spires of medieval cathe- 
drals. But let no traveller who 
seeks an understanding of Europe 
today scorn the humble boxcar 
not if on its sides in fresh paint is 
“EUROP”! 

That word is the symbol of a 
vast project affecting the prosper 
ity and peace for millions of Euro 
peans. It signifies that this bearer 
of burdens is one of a pool of 
freight cars used efficiently and 
economicaily to transport goods 
regardless of what rail network 
owns it or regardless of what 
country it happens to be in 

EUROP has been on these cars 
only two years, or less. Previously 
an agreement compelled the re 
turn of freight cars in internation 
al service just as soon as they were 
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unloaded, and often they made the 
trip to their home country empty. 
It was as if each car that ventured 
across a frontier was tethered to 
a giant rubber band which, when 
the car was unloaded, jerked it 
back home. 

But on May 1, 1951, the new sys- 
tem went into operation. Fifty 
thousand freight cars from the 
French railroads and an equal 
number from the West Germany 
railroads were put into the pool 
and labelled EUROP, While in 
Germany they are considered Ger- 
man, just as they are French while 
in France. They can be shuttled 
here and there where they are 
needed. The result is that the 
number of “empties” has dimin 
ished greatly—90 percent of the 
boxcars, for example, being ex- 
changed loaded! 

There was some precedent for 


A VOCATIONAL-INTERNATIONAL SERVICE FEATURE 


the 


Tracks 


One of 50,000 French cars in the new pool. 


the development, As early as 1834, 
the Northern Railroad Company 
of France was seeking “the best 
means to unite the three kingdoms 
of France, England, and Bel- 
gium.” Thedream was realized in 
part by the International Sleep- 
ing Cars Company (Wagon-Lits) 
and the Great European Express, 
which have just celebrated their 
75th anniversary. But two world 
wars brutally interrupted these 
rail relations. 

Now with the France-West Ger- 
many pool, progress has been re- 
sumed. Already this rail union is 
spreading north to Belgium, Lux- 
emburg, The Netherlands, the 
Saar, and Denmark. To the south 
it is moving into Switzerland and 
Italy. When a roving boxcar from, 
let us say, the dunes of Den- 
mark can profitably work its way 
through Alpine passes to the toe 
of Italy’s boot, some 1,200 miles 
from home, a long stride will have 
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FOR PEACE 


How a new rail union is uniting a continent 


» « » an article based on an interview with 


the director general of the National Society 


of French Railroads, LOUIS ARMAND. 


been taken toward making Europe 
an economic unit. 

How does the system work? Ob- 
viously much bookkeeping is re- 
quired to keep track of thousands 
of cars and to fill them with goods. 
Fortunately, there is the experi- 
ence of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads upon which to draw. 
But there are differences. In the 
United States, railroads are pri- 
vately owned. In Europe, most 
rail lines are owned and operated 
by Governments, so the complex 
problem of functional unification 
must be worked out at official lev- 
els 

This task has been assumed by 
the International Railroad Union 
a private association presided over 
by the French railroads. Now 
when a freight car labelled EU- 
ROP passes a frontier, it goes un- 
der the management of the Union. 
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On this new freight car the railroads 
of West Europe are now standardizing. 


May, 1953 


And it is the Union that follows 
and directs its movements, as it 
picks up and unloads shipments 
here and there, until it returns to 
its home country. 

Seasonal demands on freight 
service present difficult problems 
in Europe, just as they do in 
America, where needs of wheat 
growers in the Dakotas and the 
citrus-fruit industry in California 
and Florida, for example, must be 
anticipated. But the Union is em- 
powered to develop coéperation 
among rail networks within the 
pool, routing cars wherever they 
may be needed most urgently. 

This activity started in 1949 with 
organization of INTERFRIGO 
(International Railroad Society of 
Refrigerated Transportation). Eu- 
ropeans opened their eyes to the 
possibilities in the Winter of 1950- 
51 when INTERFRIGO moved 
2,000 tons of grapes from Greece. 
The Greeks were happy as the 
drachmas filled their purses and 
so were people of countries to the 
north who at low cost could pur- 
chase fresh grapes out of season. 
To them, grand phrases about Eu- 
ropean unity took on new mean- 
ing. 

To a non-European, this pooling 
of rail rolling stock must seem like 
an obvious move and a simple 
project. But though its utility can 
be demonstrated at the dining-ta- 
ble level, the task of unification is 
not an easy one. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, a French flat car breaks 
down in Naples. It probably is of 
a type unlike its counterpart used 
in Italy. Must it remain idle in 
the yards at Naples until someone 


in Paris is notified and sends 
needed repair parts and authoriza- 
tion for the work necessary? 

To problems such as this, the 
Union has given much study lead 
ing to establishment of an Office 
of Research and Work (0O.R.E.), 
operated with great competence 
by The Netherlands railroads. And 
this has led to approval of five 
standard boxcars. Already 18,000 
of these have been ordered and 
gradually the number will be in- 
creased as “orphan models” can be 
declared obsolete and discarded 

Standardization of equipment in 
America was initiated not so much 
by rail lines as by manufacturers 
of equipment who sought to re- 
duce costs thereby and to widen 
markets. Probably a similar de- 
velopment will come in Europe. If 
so, manufacturers in the various 
countries will agree to specialize 
in certain standardized materials. 
Under the old regime, volume of 
orders was not large enough to 
justify mass production; it will be 
otherwise when all rail networks 
from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean are potential customers 

Then too, Europe's railroads 
must not be satisfied merely with 
replacing worn-out equipment 
They must be alert to adopt new 
devices created by technicians that 
will improve service and reduce 
costs. And here arises the urgent 
questicn of whether steam engines 
should be replaced by Diesel or 
electric locomotives. 

Diesel advocates present many 
cogent arguments. Declaring that 
steam locomotives use much high- 
quality coal and have wastefully 
short daily runs, they dwell on 
the superiority of Diesels on both 
points. By unifying techniques of 
operation, they assert that Diesels 
further could improve service and 
reduce costs of operation and 
maintenance 

Diesels have worked out well in 
America, but some who have stud- 
ied the problem hold that this is 
largely because that land is rich 
in petroleum from which fuel oils 
are distilled. Europe, they note, 
is dependent for its oil on land 
more or less distant or politically 
inaccessible. So they favor elec- 
tric locomotives 

Here Europe has an advantage. 
It is rich in electrical power, ac- 
tual or potential. Great generat- 





ing plants have been set up on riv- 
ers and at dams in the mountains, 
especially since World War II.* 
Others have been or are being es- 
tablished on artificial waterways. 
And electricity has long been pro- 
duced economically in such coal 
countries as England, Belgium, 
West Germany, and The Nether- 
lands. 

Railroads make good customers 
for power companies, and tend to 
stabilize the industry. This is be- 
cause their consumption does not 
come at a certain time of day or 
night, but is spread quite evenly 
over a 24-hour period. Unification 
of rail lines throughout 
would stimulate a similar develop- 
ment of electrical power, with 


Europe 


*See New Power for Europe, by 
Ghali, Tue Roranian for December, 


Paul 
1948, 


great grids that further would ex- 
tend the advantages of electricity 
to residences and to industries. 
Indeed, this whole development is 
contingent upon rail unification, 
for electric locomotives to be effi- 
cient must have a daily run of at 
least 500 kilometers, or about 313 
miles—and this means, in many 
cases, crossing national frontiers. 
Financing Europe’s rail pool 
presents problems somewhat dif- 
ferent from those arising in the 
United States, where lines are pri- 
vately owned and often competi- 
tive. Nationalization may make 
some aspects simpler, however, for 
there are but relatively few Gov- 
ernment-owners with which to 
deal. Yet some rolling stock enjoys 
special tariffs calculated on the 
capital invested and certain rail- 


road yards are used for certificates 
of trust equipment. But what- 
ever the financial complications, 
European railroads must free 
themselves of the old inefficient 
ways and in doing so may demon- 
strate ways for national industries 
to ccéperate with private capital. 

Negotiations already are under 
way, under supervision of the 
French railroads and the Interna- 
tional Railroad Union. Present 
plans call for acquiring equipment 
of different lines under a deferred 
sales program. Financing is to be 
achieved through either the or- 
ganization’s own resources or 
loans. 

Technological and financial 
problems are difficult but can be 
solved through patient study and 
effort. But [Continued on page 52] 





Tuere'’s a boxcar bumping and 
clanging its way down the tracks 
of, let us say, Kankakee, Illinois, 
U.S.A. And it’s a pretty prosaic 
specimen—with paint weathered 
and faded. 

But it is doing all right. Next 
week it may be crossing the vast 
prairies of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
or swinging through maguey fields 
of Mexico. 

Lost? Not at all! Within an 
hour or two the Association of 
American Railroads, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., with no clue but its 
number, can locate it. 

It spotted five such cars, a short 
while ago, within an hour and a 
half. Each carried one or more 
steel drums filled with chemicals. 
Somehow something had gone 
wrong in the mixing process at a 
California plant, where they origi- 
nated. When one drum exploded, 
word was passed along to AAR in 
Washington. The cars bearing the 
lethal mixture were found—and 
the chemical destroyed—in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Iowa, Illinois, and 
New Jersey. 

his was an emergency—but 
such operations are routine for 
AAR. It’s all a part of an amaz- 
ingly complex codperative project 
run not by the Government, but by 
the railroads themselves. As late 
as 1871, rails on American lines 
were from three to six feet apart 
and equipment was as varied as 
beach clothes of our times. Ob- 
viously, reasoned foresighted rail- 
roaders, we would do better if we 





Footnote from North America: 


Keeping Tab on 2 Million Boxears 


standardized equipment and track 
gauge and had an arrangement 
whereby loaded cars could move 
over other lines to destination. 
Today under AAR, the system 
encompasses not only all major 
lines of the U.S.A. but both pri- 
vately and governmentally owned 
rail systems in Canada, Mexico, 
and Cuba. And the car service divi- 
sion of AAR keeps tab on the 
more than 2 million freight cars 
in the combination. The system is 
complicated, of course, but with 
teletype reports, punch cards, tab- 
ulating machines, and electronic 
devices, it works with such mirac- 
ulous efficiency that railroad men 
boast “You can’t lose a boxcar!” 
When next you're driving in the 
country and must wait while a 
mile-long freight train roars by, 
don’t fume. Turn off your motor 
and while Junior counts the cars, 
you keep track of the number of 
boxcars from lines other than the 
one running the train. Before the 
caboose passes, you'll probably 
both be out of breath. But com- 


pare your figures. If the train’s 
typical, seven out of ten of the 
cars will be “foreign.” And for 
the next half hour you can wonder 
how the AAR possibly can keep 
tab on them. But it does. 

Just the bookkeeping on these 
borrowed cars is a marvel of ac- 
counting. The charge is $1.75 a 
day, and a great system, like the 
Santa Fe or New York Central, 
may have a daily bill of $50,000. 

Not long ago the Union Pacific 
checked up on the travels of a 
typical boxcar, old No. 193346. In 
four years it had made 221 changes 
on 83 lines. It had averaged shifts 
from one road to another every 
seven days. It had passed through 
each of the 48 States once or many 
times. It had visited every major 
city in the United States and sev- 
eral in Canada. An inventory of 
its cargoes looked like an index to 
a Sears-Roebuck catalog. 

It’s too bad Hans Christian An- 
dersen isn’t living. What a tale 
he could have spun about old No. 
193346! 
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Anyone 
Paint ! 


A treatise on a phenomenon 


oft noted in Spring. 





Illustration by 
Jim Hicks 


Now that the vernal equinox is 
here, what better way to beguile the 
hours than to dazzle that old kitchen 
with a coat of paint? Here’s one place 
you can save on the high cost of labor. 
After all, what other job can even the 
most inexperienced person do poorly? 
You'll need a few tips from an old hand 
before you begin, so don’t even buy a 
swatch of sandpaper until you hear me 
out. 

First, you'll have to clean those old 
brushes that have become so hard you 
can pound nails with them. (Don’t tell 
me they can’t get that hard, because 
once I did all the rough carpentering 
on a house with one.) Boil these 
brushes in a large pan of water with a 
cup of lye added. This loosens the 
bristles so they all fall out. You might 
find one with the bristles left, but don’t 
use it. When you put it to a wall, it 
will just lie down and play dead, the 
handle going in one direction and the 
bristles in another. Go down to the 
paint store and select a large brush for 
the walls and a small one for trim. The 
best brushes are made of hog bristles 
that come from China, and these are 
getting harder to get. A matched set 
with platinum trim won't be beyond 
your means. I don’t know the exact 
prices, because they never quote them 
in the ads, but I do know you can get 
easy credit terms—little or nothing 
down and up to 24 months to pay. 

Now we are ready to mix the paint. 
Don’t ever buy ready-mixed colors. It’s 
not so much fun as mixing your own, 
and, in addition, it is considered rather 
cowardly. Let us say we are going to 
paint our kitchen what painters call a 
warm yellow. Take four gallons of 
white enamel and add one of yellow. 
This will come out a little too light. 
Add another gallon of yellow. A bit 
too yellowish. Now a gallon of white. 
It still looks too bright. We must take 
the edge off that yellow. Add a quart 
of black. Much too dark now. Better 
get another gallon of white... . When 
you've finished, you will have 20 gal- 
lons of paint, enough to do your kitchen 
for ten years, and more than you could 
win on a quiz show. 

Before you begin painting, spread 
newspapers on the floor. Never use 
magazines or comics. I don’t know 
what there is about a magazine page on 
the floor that invites reading, but all I 
know is if you're not careful you'll be 
down on your knees in a trice, and the 
sun will be an orange ball in the west- 
ern sky when you've read the last 
word. Classified-ad pages work about 
the best. Even these become compel- 
ling reading when spread on a kitchen 
floor, but they lack the narrative ele- 
ment found in a magazine story, and 


you will find that your interest flags 
reasonably soon. 

Now we are ready to apply the paint. 
Always do the ceiling first. After a 
few strokes you will feel something 
like paint meandering down your arm. 
It is paint. Don’t be alarmed. This is 
known as Busby’s Phenomenon, after 
the painter who first noticed it. It is 
caused by an extremely strong gravita- 
tional pull which sets itself up around 
the ceiling of a room being painted. 
After a while this paint trickling down 
your arm will begin to disturb your 
composure. When you feel you are 
about ready to snap, get down off the 
stepladder and try to relax. Take your 
mind off painting. You might read a 
few of the want-ads. Don't wait too 
long, though, because if you don’t get 
back up on that ladder pretty quick 
you might lose your nerve. Any painter 
will tell you once that happens they 
never go back up. 

After you've trimmed the windows, 
you'll find that your trembling hand 
has laid a wiggly little border along the 
glass. When the paint dries, you'll 
want to remove this with a razor blade, 
or, if you prefer, a dry shaver. Some 
men like one, some the other, but they 
both have their merits, 


Now THAT you've done the ceiling, 
walls, and sash, and everything in sight, 
including yourself, in a nice warm yel- 
low, you are ready to step back and 
survey your work. What a change you 
have wrought! What was once old and 
ugly has now become new and ugly. 
What was once a drab, greasy kitchen, 
redolent of food, has now become a 
shiny, food-preparation area, filled with 
the appetizing smel! of paint. You sud- 
denly know what every man must find 
for himself: the joy of creating, the joy 
of work—of a job well done. 

Your wife enters. There are a few 
sags here and there on the wall; a 
couple of spots that didn’t quite cover; 
there is paint running down your arm 
and slowly coursing down your back; 
your second-best pair of shoes are dap- 
pled a warm yellow; your head reels 
from inhaling paint thinner; but you 
are proud. You speak. 

“How do you like it?” 

“Nice, but . . . isn’t the color kind of 
strange? I mean, it’s so yellow. I had 
no idea it would make the stove look 
so odd. Couldn't we make it a little 
warmer? It could stand another coat, 
anyway.” 

Advance upon her, sirrah, and very 
deliberately paint her a warm yellow 
from head to toe. Hang the conse- 
quences. I happen to know there isn’t 
a judge in the land who would convict 
you. 


By FRANCIS TULLIUS 
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W ATER is the key to four countries barely 1,000 








miles north of Paris .. . the ambient sea embracing 
Denmark, the sea that juts deeply into Norway... 
the sea that separates Finland and Sweden... the 


sea over which the Vikings sailed and which today 
supplies modern Northmen with much of their liveli- 
hood. You, if you travel north from the Paris Conven- 
tion, will not be able to escape this overriding sense of 
the sea, no matter if you wander among the charming 
farms or in the sparkling cities which have contributed 
the luster of their names to the pages of European his- 
tory. For these are historic countries, the home of 
sturdy people who have wandered the world, who left 
their mark wherever they have been. It is a good land, 
where an honest and forthright folk have gone far in 
meeting today’s problems. 














Fishing and farming are the two largest 
occupations of Denmark’s 4 million peo- 
ple and the land has been called one vast 
dairy farm. Haying (above), drying her- 
ring (left), and Copenhagen’s Gammel- 
strand fish dock are typical work-scenes. 
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The sea stripes Copenhagen, Denmark's gay capital. 





Water and forests are the condi- 
tioners of life in Finland—the 
waters of its peacefully busy ca- 
nals (right) which carry a major 
portion of the nation’s trade . . . 
and the forests and lakes like 
that which forms the backdrop for 
the hardy Lapp (below). Only 
about 3 percent of the land is cul- 
tivated—but it also grows pretty 
girls who climb through fences. 
For fishermen Finland has 700 
miles of exposed Baltic Sea coast- 
line. Following W orld War I, Fin- 
land became an independent re- 
public. Despite the cession of the 
Isthmus of Karelia to the Soviet 
Union in 1940, Finnish production 
from its forests, farms, and some 
4,000 factories is at a high level. 
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The great sweep of the Arctic Circle, here cutting the Rovaniemi- 
Arctic Ocean highway, links the Finns with Sweden and Russia, both 
former rulers of the sturdy republic which won freedom in 1919. 


(below) Pietinen 


A net of 20,300 miles of main roads plus rails and canals begins on this Helsinki street. 
Finland also has 19,000 miles of secondary road, while some 40,000 vessels use the canals. 
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Medieval decorations stare eternally 
out on Bergen’s bustling activity as a 
commercial center of modern Norway. 


Above and left) Press —PIX 


Oslo’s 275,000 people use this main street when going to the royal palace in background. 


Dynamic statues testify 

that Norse artists have 

drawn their inspiration 

from Norwegian strength. 
Haat onbrai- = . < This is from the famed 
dery shows how Te ’ Se ‘Ff ountain’’ group by 
Mayen women —_ : Gustav Vigeland, who is 
met style prob- "it called Norway's greatest. 
lem during war. 
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Part of the fleet in which 100,000 Norsemen catch 3 million tons of fish annually. 
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Norway's streets are gay with color when 
girls wear traditional peasant costumes. 








Just as in Michigan or Wisconsin, 
Swedes use their lakes for Winter 
ice fishing—and insists that it’s fun. 
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White-capped students (upper left) 

remind us that Sweden has virtually 

. abolished illiteracy, as have all the 

PH | North countries, . . . (Left) W ait- 
Phat > ted resses wear national costumes while 
on duty at Skansen’s Museum. 
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And in the North—Service 


Denmark. Finland, Norway, Sweden—all 
make a strong point of serving one another, of ( 


peaceably living together, of co6peration in solv- 
ing common problems. Perhaps that’s why the 18 o - 


million people who live in these democratic coun- 
tries have such a disproportionate share of thé 
world’s respect. Perhaps that is why, also, Ro- . 


tary found such a welcome there 30 years ago 

Now there are 60 Rotary Clubs in Norway, 117 

in Sweden, 83 in Denmark, and 58 in Finland. So 

Conventioners who travel north after Paris (or 

before) will find the welcome friendship of peo- Press— 

ples who share the same beliefs and hopes—this Stockholm is run from this town hall (upper), while its board- 
besides scenery without peer, a bracing climate, walk (above) leads the citizens in to watch their Government. 


» 


throbbing cities, and quiet farms. 


(Right) Czee—PIX; (below) Lang 


Géteborg’s harber opens another world gateway for Sweden, 


Swedish education may be free and compulsory, but high-school “grads” 
still cheer and don white caps for a free ride when school is out. 
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May 24 starts an exciting adventure in 


By FRANCIS A. KETTANEH 


Chairman, 1953 Convention Committee; 
Rotarian, Beirut, Lebanon 


friendship— Rotary’s 1953 Convention. 


oo a lapse of 16 years, a 
Convention of Rotary Internation- 
al is again called to order outside 
the Americas. As in 1937, it was 
originally scheduled to be held in 
England and had to be moved to 
France because of a Coronation. 
Those who have treasured memo- 
ries of the Nice Convention will 
be glad to renew old friendships 
and explore new ones in France. 
All Rotarians will be able to find 
out for themselves the truth of 
the Paris Convention leit motif: 
“Rotary is the golden strand in 
the cable of international! friend- 
ship.” 

It is not my intent to dwell here 
on the outstanding program of ex- 
cellent entertainment prepared for 
your enjoyment. Our good friends 
of the Paris and Versailles Rotary 
Clubs in particular and all French 
Clubs in general have worked out 
something unique that will show 
you French hospitality, art, and 
culture at their best. This aspect 
of the program is dealt with in 
another article in this issue. | 
shall try to tell you a bit about the 
program of speeches, group meet- 
ings, business sessions, etc. 

During all day Sunday, May 24, 
Rotarians will register, visit the 
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beautiful House of Friendship at 
the Palais de Glace on the Champs 
Elysées, and about 6 P.M. move 


in a procession up the Avenue to’ 


honor the “Unknown Soldier” re- 
posing under the Arc de Tri- 
omphe. 

On Sunday evening, at the Pa- 
lais des Sports, the 1953 Rotary 
Convention will open to the 
strains of the Marseillaise played 
by massed regimental bands, and 
the singing of one of the finest 
boys’ choirs in the world. 

On the morning of Monday, May 
25, a high French Government of- 
ficial will weicome Rotary Inter- 
national to Paris, and Rotarian 
Fritz Gysin, of Switzerland, will 
respond. Our President, “Bru” 
Brunnier, will then declare the 
Convention officially open, will in- 
troduce his “team”—the Board of 
Directors—and deliver his ‘state 
of Rotary” address. 

On Monday afternoon Rotarians 
will assemble in groups at many 
meeting places to discuss Club and 
Community Service, exchange 
viewpeints and experiences, and 
map out ways and means of im- 
proving such Services. Rotarians 
from the Americas realize that 
this Convention will give them a 


unique opportunity of mixing with 
a larger proportion of Rotarians 
from the Old World than has been 
possible in the past when such 
Conventions were held on their 
side of the ocean. It has therefore 
been decided to break with tradi- 
tion and to introduce several in- 
novations that will help Rotarians 
from all over the world know each 
other better. 

It has been decided to keep the 
number of speeches down to a 
minimum. Realizing that the clas- 
sification system which forms the 
backbone of Rotary could not 
exist without private enterprise, 
Tuesday, May 26, has been dedi- 
cated to the exploration of pri- 
vate enterprise as the mainspring 
which promotes a higher standard 
of living and a larger volume of 
international trade, thus ensuring 
friendlier relations and better un- 
derstanding amongst the peoples 
of the world. Two prominent 
speakers wil! discuss this subject 
on Tuesday morning: Walter Har- 
nischfeger, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
industrialist, who will speak in 
English, and C. Baumgartner, 
Governor of the Bank of France, 
who will speak in French. 

After the speeches, our beloved 
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and genial Past President Maurice 
Duperrey, of Paris, to whom we 
shall owe so much for the success 
of this Convention, will act as 
moderator on a panel consisting 
of leading businessmen from sev- 
eral countries. This panel will 
answer written questions from the 
floor. Tuesday afternoon will be 
given over to some 50 small and 
intimate classification assemblies 
of Rotarians engaged in similar 
vocations for further discussion 
of Vocational Service. 

Another break with tradition 
consists in giving Rotarians and 
their ladies two free evenings in 
Paris—Monday and Wednesday 
No official events are scheduled 
for those evenings. Our French 
friends have gone out of their way 
to secure block bookings for those 
two evenings at the Opera, several 
theaters showing French plays, 
the Casino de Paris, and the 
Folies-Bergére 

On Tuesday evening Rotarians 
will be transported to a fairy-tale 
event in the enchanting setting of 
the Gardens of Versailles. Then, 
on the morning of Wednesday, 
Vay 27, we shall have only one 
speaker: Paul van Zeeland, Bel- 
gium’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


who will view the roéle of Rotary 
in promoting international under- 
standing and goodwill. The report 
of the Council on Legislation will 
be presented and acted upon on 
Wednesday morning, too. In the 
afternoon, as on two other after- 
noons, we shall hold fashion and 
millinery shows, with tea, for the 
ladies at a locale on the Champs 
Elysées. A system of free tickets 
will assure that all ladies can at- 
tend. In the meantime Rotarians 
will assemble again in groups to 
discuss the international aspect of 
Rotary service 

Thursday, May 28, will start 
with the presentation of various 
Committee reports; also the pres- 
entation of Committeemen of the 
host Clubs who have organized 
and contributed to the success of 
the Convention. The incoming 
President will then be presented 
to the Convention. He will pre- 
sent his incoming Board and the 
wives of both the outgoing and 
the incoming Presidents will also 
be presented. With the final mes- 
sage from the President and a 
message from the incoming Presi- 
dent, the Convention will adjourn 
to the tune of Auld Lang Syne. 
Again breaking with tradition, 


this will be the only organized 
community singing at the Con- 
vention. 

Thursday evening the festive 


part of the Convention will be 
brought to a close by the Presi- 
dent’s Ball, to be held at several 
places because it was impossible 
to find a single hall large enough 
to accommodate the thousands of 
Rotarians assembling in Paris. 
Again the host Clubs have per- 
formed yeomen service in getting 
together for your pleasure and en 
joyment a fine program that will 
be appreciated by those who dance 
as well as by those who look on 

Rotarians and their families are 
especially urged to visit the House 
of Friendship, which will display 
very instructive exhibits depict- 
ing the various Provinces of 
France. They will their 
specialties, both cultural and gas 
tronomic; scenes and views for 
which they are famous; ete. Pa- 
risian haute couture and millinery 
will hold special showings for the 
ladies at the House of Friendship 
The authorities in Paris have ar- 
ranged for opening the museums 
at late hours in the afternoon and 
evening to enable those Rotarians 
who would like to see France's ar- 
tistic treasures to do so without 
missing any of the regular Con- 
vention meetings 

In concluding, may I make a 
plea to my fellow Rotarians for 
a tolerant understanding of some 
of the breaks with tradition. I 
would like to point out to them 
that they can always have the 
foods, entertainment, and speak- 
ers they are used to having at 
home. In Paris they have a 
unique opportunity of sampling 
French and Continental 
viewing Continental entertain 
ment, and listening to speakers 
from Europe whom they would 
not normally hear back in their 
own country 

I hope they will not be too dis- 
appointed if their hotel accommo- 
dations do not measure up to 
North American standards. Not 
everyone of them can be assigned 
a room with bathroom attached. I 
know, however, that as good 
sports and Rotarians, they will 
make light of these slight incon- 
veniences and concentrate on en- 
joying one of the most rewarding 
experiences—Springtime in Paris 
with a world of friends gathered 
‘round! 


show 


foods, 


Paris’ famed L’Opéra, built of lux- 
urious marbles between 1865 and 
1875, reflects the well-being of France 
during the reign of Napoleon III, 





Our Hospitality Awaits You 


A preview of entertainment at Rotary’s Convention in Paris. 


HE month of May is here—and 
with it comes Rotary’s long-await- 
ed Convéntion in Paris (May 24- 
28). In having chosen those dates 
we are most fortunate, for they 
fall during what we in France and 
in most of Europe know as the 
Pentecostal vacation. 

Taking advantage of this holi- 
day, the host Clubs of Paris and 
Versailles are coéperating to give 
Convention festivities a glamour 
probably unexceeded by any pre- 
vious Rotary reunions. 

Paris herself will display all the 
jewels that Nature showered upon 
her and will show Rotarians from 
around the world the true face of 
France: smiling and serene de 
spite trials and vicissitudes she 


A welcome from 
the President of 
the Republic of 
France —M. Vin- 
cent Auriol. The 
inscription reads: 
“To the interna- 
tional President of 
the Rotary Clubs— 
with all goodwill.” 


This last-minute report from 
France was received just be- 
fore presstime . . . and is from 
the pens of Jean Dusausoy, of 
Paris, Chairman of the Host 
Clubs Executive Committee, 
and Pierre Yvert, of Amiens, 


Rotary’s First Vice-President. 


endured during two world wars. 

Spring, of course, will add magic 
to the name “Paris.” And when 
we refer to Paris we refer not to 
that false and too famous concept 
of it called gay Paree, but, rather, 
to the true Paris with its monu- 
ments to a rich history, its univer- 
ity, its museums, its parks, its 
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beautiful flower gardens, and its 
Parisiennes—its midinettes and its 
fashionable ladies. All these the 
last days of May will find at their 
best: radiant and elegant as a 
dream. That is Paris. 

The Executive Committee of 
the host Clubs has given Ro- 
tarian Emile Lévy the chief re- 
sponsibility of entertaining the 
thousands of Rotarians who will 
attend. Rotarian Lévy is also con- 
nected with the Festival Commis- 
sion presided over by Rotarian 
Laurens-Frings. 

It is our pleasure to tell you of 
some of the things they have 
planned. Let us start with the 
House of Friendship, which, dur- 
ing all hours of the day, will be 
a meeting place for Conventioners 
It will be in the Palais de Glace, 
lovely circular structure centrally 
located on the famous Champs 
Elysées. Rotarians and members 
of their families will always be 
welcome. All French Rotary Clubs 
will participate in decorating the 
House of Friendship, this demon- 
strating to our visitors that it is 
not only the host Clubs that are 
welcoming them, but actually all 
the Rotary Clubs of France! 

Three main features will distin- 
guish the Convention entertain- 
ment: the opening ceremony on 
Sunday evening, May 24; the Fes- 
tival of Versailles on Tuesday 
evening, May 26; and the Presi- 
dent’s Ball on Thursday evening, 
May 28. 

The Convention will open Sun- 
day evening at the Palais des 
Sports, better known as the Vélo- 
drome d’Hiver. Located on the 
left bank of the Seine, near the 
Eiffel Tower and the Champ de 
Mars, it will accommodate more 
than 10,000 people. The “Vel 
d’Hiv” will be especially decorated 
and the surroundings will help to 
create an atmosphere conducive 
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In the beautiful gardens of Versailles 
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to fellowship and to the program 
of the evening. 

The Garde Républicaine and the 
famous band of the French Air 
Force will share the ring with a 
remarkable squadron of cavalry in 
a rich and colorful spectacle. Then 
we shall hear the famous Petits 
Chanteurs a la Croix de Bois, an 
imposing choir of 300 voices un- 
der the direction of Monseigneur 
Maillet. Other spectacular attrac- 
tions will enrich this program— 
which carries the general title of 
“France of all ages and of all 
regions welcomes Rotary.” It will 
serve as.a beautiful introduction 
to a grand week. 

On Tuesday evening, May 26, 
the Rotary Club of Versailles will 
entertain: Versailles, illustrious 
creation of Louis XIV, the City of 
the Kings — those same Kings 
who, through the centuries, built 
France. The ceremony will take 
place around the Bassin de Nep- 
tune, in the park of the chateau 
of Versailles. Here, amidst en- 
chanting splendor, thousands of 
Rotarians and their guests will 
watch aquatic ballets and _fire- 
works as the illuminated grandes 
eaux project skyward all the daz- 
zle of their lights. 

Thursday evening, May 28, 
brings the entertainment climax 
of the Convention: the President’s 
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where splashing, color-lighted fountains will form the 
backdrop for a grand spectacle of water ballet and fireworks Tuesday night of Convention W eek. 


Ball—a gala night of dancing and 
fun. Then—Auld lang syne! 

Though these are the high lights 
of the Convention entertainment, 
they do not embrace the many 
other events planned for both the 
pleasure of the eyes and the en- 
richment of the spirit 

Monday and Wednesday eve- 
nings, for example, will be open. 
Would you like to go to the the- 
ater? The Rotary Club of Paris 
has reserved hundreds of good 
seats at the Opera—celebrated by 
Garnier—where you will see the 
opera ballet Les Indes Galantes, a 
box-office success. If you prefer 
the classical theater, you may go 
to the theater of the Comédie 
Francaise, where you can applaud 
any of the great classics of the 
repertoire, such as Cyrano de 
Bergerac. For Rotarians favor- 
ing a lighter form of entertain- 
ment, entire sections have been 
reserved at the Folies-Bergére and 
at the Casino de Paris—two insti- 
tutions to which Parisians never 
venture except to satisfy the curi- 
osity of some visitor friend from 
the country or elsewhere. Seats 
for the foregoing entertainment 
functions are on sale to Rotarians 
and are not included in the pro- 
gram of official activities. Seats 
must be ordered before May 1. 

Music lovers will hear a concert 






of beautiful religious music pre- 
sented especially for them in the 
old church of Saint-Eustache, in 
the very heart of Les Halles. Fur- 
thermore, the conservator of the 
Louvre has promised, as an excep 
tion, to keep open the doors of 
France’s most famous museum in 
order to allow everyone to admire 
to his heart’s content the master- 
pieces of all ages and of all schools 
which have brought fame to the 
Louvre. The building will, in fact, 
be open at night, and will be 
illuminated. 

The ladies have not been forgot- 
ten: they will be regaled with 
fashion shows presenting the lat- 
est Paris creations of famed cou- 
turiers and milliners. These pa- 
rades of fashion will take place on 
three afternoons so that all ladies 
can attend. Madame Roger de 
Vilmorin, Chairman of the Ladies 
Committee of the host Clubs and 
charming wife of the President of 
the Rotary Club of Paris, will be 
their hostess. Enchanting sur- 
roundings, flowers, and tea should 
make these afternoons memorable 
indeed. A European luncheon for 
Rotarians who are members of 
Petits Comités on the Continent 
will interest many Convention- 
goers. 

All this, our Rotarian friends 
from all over the world who are 
coming to Paris, is being prepared 
by a group of men and women 
who are giving freely and happily 
of their time and abilities so that 
your Convention badge may be 
your passport to a country where 
“beauty” and “nobility” are not 
vain words, but a tangible reality. 

Welcome to all! And do not for- 
get: Jl n’est bon bec que de Paris 





BREATHING the 
air of Paris, you will 
realize that its peo- 
ple thrill to every- 
thing that gives 
value to life: taste, 
elegance, creative 
joy, suffering, love, 
liberty. Everything 
human is exalted in 
the soul of Lutece 
That is why Paris 
belongs to the uni- 
verse. That is why you will feel at 
home in Paris. 


—Maurice Duperrey 
President, Rotary International, 
1937-38; Member of the Rotery 
Club of Paris, France 
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COOPER 


Says Howard W. Selby Are They 


Mr. Selby is general manager of 
United Farmers of New England. 
a cobperative creamery association 
in Vermont and Massachusetts. He 
is a member of the Newton, Mass., 
Rotary Club, and has served as a 
Director of Rotary International. 
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LL BUSINESS fits into one of four types: the 
individually owned business, the partnership, 
the ordinary business corporation, and the co- 

Operative business corporation 

Each of these basic types has its distinguishing 
characteristics, its peculiar types of direction and 
control, its form of ownership, and, generally, its par- 
ticular purpose and function in the community. It is 
as inaccurate and unfair to lump the four types to- 
gether and state that one description fits them as it 
is to say that one method of taxation is right or fair 
for all. 

Even within the coéperative category there is a 
great variety of types. They are represented by such 
diverse groups as the Associated Press, the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers Sunkist organization, the Land 
O’Lakes Creameries, the numerous grocery associa- 
tions of independent storekeepers, consumer co- 
6peratives, housing and health associations, mutual 
insurance companies, and credit unions 

Then there are farmers’ purchasing organizations 
and farmers’ marketing associations. And thousands 
of small businessmen perform services for them- 
selves on a pooled or coéperative basis with other 
small business organizations 

The point to remember is that all the many va- 
rieties within the four basic groups make up the 
American private-enterprise system. They are as dif- 
ferent as the needs they meet and the services they 
perform. They are as varied as the minds of the men 
who function within them. Each is valid and is en- 
titled to fair treatment. 

Legally speaking, coéperatives are simply multiple 
partnerships having limited liability. And each co- 
6perative has been established to perform a service 
required by its members, rather than to make a profit 
for the investors or stockholders. The farmers’ mar- 
keting codperative, for instance, is the off-farm sales 
department of the individual farm businessmen who 
coéperate to do their marketing job collectively 

Private corporations represent the interests pri- 
marily of those who have invested surplus funds in 
order to earn dividends. The codperative is an asso- 
ciation of people, while the stock corporation is in- 
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Ever since 28 weavers of Rochdale, 
England, pooled funds a century ago 
to start a jointly operated store, busi- 
nessmen, farmers, and other groups 
have united in “coéperatives.” A 
perennial but again timely question 





animate. The motivation of the coéperative is non- 
profit service, while that of the private corporation 
is profits. 

But a coéperative, whether marketing or purchas- 
ing, cannot remain in business long unless its income 
at least equals or exceeds its costs of operation. In 
ordinary business practice we call this “profits.” 
Closely related to profits, yet essentially different, 
are savings due to efficiency or to economy in the 
costs of doing business. Anyone who has had experi- 
ence in budgeting for a family, a church, or a civic 
or service association will realize the difference be- 
tween profit, in the usual meaning of the word, and 
savings. 

Coéperatives are set up to save money for their 
members. A purchasing co6perative tries to save on 
the costs of the things it buys. A marketing co6épera- 
tive seeks economy in the distribution of its products 
and to secure a market more closely identified with 
its own production. In short, codperatives endeavor 
to obtain the best possible price for their goods and 
the lowest possible costs of distribution and to own 
the tools of distribution. They do this because usu- 
ally outside business organizations have not met 
their needs adequately or satisfactorily 

Dairy farmers, for example, traditionally buy the 
things they use in their farm business at retail prices 
and are forced to sell the product of their farms at 
wholesale prices. By owning their own facilities and 
tools of marketing they can develop a ratio between 
their costs and selling prices that is more nearly in 
line with other types of business 

Dairy farmers in the past were not only faced with 
this economic squeeze, but if they were located in an 
area far from market without dependable markets 
or organizations in the community upon which they 
could rely for the sale of their milk, they were faced 
with the problem of securing a market. The dairy 
farmer who today has a large farm investment can- 
not afford to have an insecure market. If he is not 
a coéperative member, he frequently is at the 
mercy of the private corporation or individual milk 
dealer. He has no guaranty that his milk will be 
marketed by hands other [Continued on page 50] 
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ATIVES 
Taxed Fairly? 


about “coéps” is how they should be 
taxed. Here are representative views 
by two authorities on opposing sides 
of the question . . . forming our 
debate-of-the-month in the Vocational 
Service vein.—THE Eprrors, 


-the-Month Se ee 
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O PUT the matter in a single sentence, coépera- 

tives are not taxed fairly because they are 

scarcely taxed at all on income. In a day 

when the Federal Government taxes other business- 

es to the hilt, it is ridiculously unfair to continue an 

old-time exemption that is actually based on nothing 
more substantial than terminology. 

The power of the Government to tax coéperatives 
was clearly enunciated by the unbiased tax experts 
of the Treasury Department and the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue in a report 
written for the House Ways and Means Committee 
two years ago: 

The fact that coOperatives are corporations and that 
Congress has the constitutional power to tax them as cor- 
porations may appear so obvious that discussion of the 
proposition is unnecessary. However, general statements 
have been made to the effect that the codéperatives are only 
agents, partnerships, or trusts, with the implication that 
they are not entities in their own right capable of having 
income subject to tax. For this reason it is necessary to 
establish beyond question the fact that the coéperatives are 
separate corporate entities which are taxable as such. 


That disposes of the coéperative claim that it 
would be unfair and unconstitutional to impose in- 
come tax on their earnings. (I am talking, in case 
some reader becomes confused, solely about Federal 
income taxes—the biggest of all the taxes that indi- 
viduals and corporations have to pay today. I admit 
freely that co6peratives pay local real-estate taxes, 
Social Security taxes, and suchlike, but they do not 
pay today’s heavy Federal income taxes.) 

The unfairness of the present situation shows in 
half a dozen or more specific items that I can name: 

1. The shelves of every grocery store in the land 
—and practically every home pantry and refrigera- 
tor as well—are filled with coép products (never 
very plainly labelled as co6p) which are advertised 
by the expenditure of millions of dollars a year, but 
in most instances pay less Federal income tax than 
the smallest-income customer who buys them. There 
is nothing fair about that. 

2. Company after company has shifted, in recent 
years, from regular corporate ownership to coépera- 
tive corporation. A vice-president of one of the big- 
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No! 


Replies Noah M. Mason 


Mr. Mason is a member of the 
United States Congress from IIli- 
nois, and is a former member of 
the Illinois State Senate. Prior to 
entering government service, he 
was an educational administrator. 
His home town is Oglesby, Ill. 


. 
Underwood 


gest sugar companies in the U.S.A. told a Congres 
sional committee a few years ago, “We became a 
coéperative to escape income tax.” There is nothing 
fair about that. 

3. Codperatives are able to grow abnormally big 
on retained earnings that competitors must pay in 
Federal income taxes. Several recent studies reveal 
that most little companies fail because of the income 
taxes they have to pay. Codperatives seldom fail 
if they have even reasonably decent business man- 
agement—and in case after case they have been 
able to buy out competitors at inflated prices because 
they can capitalize their ownership without consid- 
eration of the high cost of Federal income taxes. 
There is nothing fair about that. 

4. The recipients of patronage dividends from far- 

mer coéperatives are supposed to pay Federal in- 
come taxes on whatever they get. But in the case 
of city consumer codps—grocery stores, college 
stores, etc.—neither the codperatives themselves nor 
their patrons are required either to report patronage 
dividends or to pay tax on them. They are operating 
in direct competition with other stores. There is 
nothing fair about that. 
5. The 1951 Revenue Act wrote into law a most dis- 
regarded Treasury regulation that farmer recipients 
of coéperative patronage dividends should report 
them and pay individual income tax, whether the 
patronage dividends were paid in cash, stock, scrip, 
merchandise, book allocations, or what-not. Prob- 
ably a majority of coéps pay their patronage divi- 
dends in something other than cash, which may or 
may not ever have cash value. It is distinctly unfair 
to the farmer to make him pay income tax on a dead 
horse. The coéperative corporation should pay the 
tax. 

You must understand that freedom from Federal 
income taxes accounts in large measure for the colos- 
sal growth of coéperatives, building and loans, and 
other mutuals. In 1916, when they were first granted 
exemption from the income tax of 2 percent, they 
were little business. Through the years, as the tax 
rate has mounted and their advantage has become 
greater, they have steadily [Continued on page 50} 
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A bit of ingenuity— 


and you’re a meteorologist! 


By HERMAN SCHNEIDER 


Measuring the speed of wind are a lad and 
author Herman Schneider, consultant in sci- 
ence for New York City elementary schools. 
Their anemometer is made from four paper 
cups, an old clothes hanger, strips of paste- 
board centered on a glass eye dropper (with 
its opening downward). To determine the 
wind’s speed in miles per hour, they count 
the turns in half a minute, and divide by five. 


Y CHILDREN hold me person- a et a emia # 
ally responsible for the weath- 
er. That is the reason I dedi- 
cated a book* to them a year or two 
ago: it explained how the weather 
works. It also went a bit further and 
explained how a youngster — any 
youngster — could make his own 
weather equipment and his own pre 
dictions. That’s what we have cone 
in our family. 
Sound impossible? Then take a 
second look at the photos on these 
pages. Asa Rotarian up to your chin 
in Youth Service—maybe as a father, 
maybe as leader of a Boy Scout troop 
or whatever—you might find here 
some fascinating hours for young 
fingers and youthful heads. You 
might, like that typical father who 
plays with Junior's electric train, 
have some fun yourself. 
It costs just about nothing. Your 
materials, as you can see here, look 
like objects from a household scaven- These are the materials for making weather instruments. And this young fellow is 
ger hunt—maybe the whole works starting with the barometer. First he cuts an arched opening in the milk carton: it 
will cost 50 cents. must be large enough to admit the tin can (center). By cutting around the round 
seal on the carton, he gets it properly centered. Then he will turn the carton upside 
down and cut out an “H”-shaped pattern with a knife or razor. Separating the “H” 


¢ Everyday Weather and How It Works, at its center bar, he gets two upright strips at right angles to the bottom of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. carton. These pieces will be the standards through which the needle will turn, 


But don't let the homely looks fool 
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of the small tin can, then 
covers the opening with 
a balloon rubber patch, 
binding it taut to make 
air tight. Then he ties a 
cardboard match to a 
length of thread, glues 
the match and string to 
center of rubber drum 


‘3 He smooths the oper top 
e 


Homemade hygrometer (to measure moisture 
Lo G in the air) works like barometer, Instead of 
string, a nine-inch human hair is used. Indi- 
cating dial is calibrated with numbers 1 to 8. 
marked “moist” at low numbers, “dry” at 
high. To adjust, leave device in a steamy bath- 
room, and set straw at “moist.” Human hair 
stretches or contracts in different humidity. 


top with scotch 


(Right) He puts the can 
into carton, then pushes 
thread up through the 
“H” trapdoor. After 
threading a broom straw 


(Above) The lad fixes the 
eD dial indicator with pins 
(since glue won't work 
on a waxed surface), so 
broom straw moves free- 


through the needle, he 
glues it in place. He 
winds thread twice to left 
around needle and lets 
pennyweight in paper 
clip hang over the side. 


ly in front of the card in 
full 180 degrees. Thus 
when atmospheric pres- 
sures change, rubber top 
of can moves up or down 


pulling hand of dial. 


you. Precision these gadgets may lack, 
but they are scientifically sound. Take 
the homemade barometer, for example. 
A commercial one would cost upward of 
$30. You can make one from a milk 
carton (or if your community still uses 
bottles, you can improvise with card- 
board and paraffin), a tin can, a piece of 
a rubber balloon, a paper clip, a needle 
and thread, nail polish, a broom straw, 
a white card, scotch tape, a paper 
match, two thumbtacks, and two pen- 
nies. Then you can read changes in the 
air pressure. Rising pressure means 


How are the wind currents? 
This indicator tells whether 
drafts are up or down. Ris- 
ing air draft makes it spin to 
the left; downward current 
makes it rotate toward right, 


cooler, heavier air 

Equally humble is your hygrometer. At fae, 
It’s based on the oapegan fac that he- — > ey 
man hair stretches in humid air. Used , : 6 
with the barometer, this little gadget 
can warn of approaching rain. Try it 
on your Scout troop; get the boys to 
predict the weather for their own over- 
night hike. But make sure that you 
have your information down pat before 
you start to answer their questions! 

The same simple tinkering can pro- 
luce an anemometer to measure wind 
vith whirling paper cups. You can 
ven make a rainy day fun with a sim- 
ple rain gauge 

One thing about meteorology as a 

hobby: you have weather 

ll year around, and it’s as exciting as 
1 thunderstorm. If your predictions 
stray from events, well, that just proves 
how close you are to the professional 
weathermen themselves 


A rainy day makes him happy: 
he predicted showers with his 
own instruments —built for 50 
cents. Soon he will paddle out- 
doors to his rain gauge to see 
if he and the weatherman agree. 


youngstel 
His weather instruments complete, he holds a 
windvane and anemometer. On the table, left 
to right, are barometer, rain gauge, current in- 
dicator, and hygrometer. Now he’s in business 
as a junior meteorologist, all set to learn about 
weather maps —and announce his own predictions. 
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Portage Gives Townsfolk 
a Lift with a 


FREE 


Employm ent Behind her desk in the Raulf Hotel, Mrs. Grace Manley. 


Here's one way Portage, Wis., businessmen learn 
about the Rotary employment bureau. William W. 
Leitsch (standing), Club President, explains to 
Hardwareman E. J. Murphy how the bureau works. 


who runs the bureau along with her duties as Chamber of 
Commerce secretary, interviews applicants (left to right) 
Kenneth Burbach, Jr.. David Eulberg, Sandra Hartman. 


Kenneth, David, and Sandra got jobs, too! David makes 
some windows sparkle on his after-school job, while Ken 
is busy elsewhere doing yard work. Sandra filled a re- 
quest for a baby sitter, as the photo on the opposite page 


Rotarians W.. Coyle and R. Klenert help him do it. shows. The bureau is able to furnish workers quickly. 


HEN French explorers and fur 
traders came down the Wisconsin River 
in the 1600s, en route to Lake Michigan 
and the Mississippi, they paddled their 
canoes until they reached shoal water 
Then they hoisted them on their shoul 
ders and hiked overland to the Fox 
River, one mile away. Today, a canal 
connects the Wisconsin and the Fox, 
and on the ground over which those 
early settlers trekked stands a good-to- 
live-in community appropriately named 
Portage, Wisconsin. 

That this rural town of 8,000 people 
has a Rotary Club will surprise no one. 
That it has an employment bureau may 
surprise many for, as businessmen 
know, such agencies rarely operate in 
small cities. The existence of the two is 
related; the Rotary Club sponsors the 
employment bureau—and on a not-for- 
profit basis in which it asks no fee 
from either employer or employee. Op 
erating costs are met entirely by the 


30 


Club, and the service has benefited the At the start, it was planned to have 
community immeasurably. the work of the bureau rotate from one 

For example, how can anyone meas- member’s office to another, but it never 
ure what it meant to an Indian boy in happened that way because of a gener- 
Portage to get a part-time job right ous offer that came from Mrs. Grace 
when he needed one? With his black Manley, the pleasant, codperative secre- 
hair slicked down ‘and his dark eyes’ tary of the Portage Chamber of Com- 
agleam, this son of the Winnebagos merce. She would take on the work of 
walked into the bureau one day and said the employment service, without charge 
he wanted to earn some money. His at the chamber’s office in the Raulf 
reason: all his young friends had spend- Hotel. The Club eagerly accepted, and 
ing money; he never did. A part-time the bureau is operated that way today. 
job would change that, he figured. And It was decided at the outset—and 
it did. It put money in his pockets and wisely—that the bureau would not try 
made him feel better among his pals to cover the entire labor market in 

It was for teen-agers, incidentally, Portage. Thus, its principal aim is to 
that a local church had started the supply part-time work for young people 
bureau, but mainly for the young people — and the elderly. Salesgirls, typists, book- 
in its own membership. The Club saw keepers, janitors, file clerks—all have 
the service as a community-wide opera- been placed for week-end or after-school! 
tion and told its plans to church officials, work; seamstresses have obtained sew- 
who agreed that the Club should take ing to do at home; and scores of baby 
it over. That was in 1950; since then sitters, house cleaners, window washers, 
some 500 placements have been made. and yard workers have similarly ob- 
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Typical of bureau applicants is Howard Cook. {fter taking a job on the farm of Leonard Statz, Club Vice-President, 
shown filling out an application for part-time Howard Cook, now in his work clothes, gets some instructions from Ro- 
work with Mrs. Manley assisting him. He is ap- tarian Statz about his chores. The first one calls for some shovel work to 
plying for any kind of work on Saturday only. do a job that Farmer Statz hasn't been able to get to during his busy days. 


tained several hundred hours of work. 
Such jobs must be filled quickly, for 
ually a baby sitter or a yard worker 
vanted either “right away,” “some- 
afternoon, 01 tonight at 

it labor pool of young 


\ Ws ay 


‘ : 
arge, the bureau is usually & ds 
‘ such requests within 30 min- 
When local vegetable canning fac 


need help, fast action is called 
This is a seasonal demand the 
1 meets and in doing so it pro- 
work for many people of all ages. 
irding age and other’ require- 
Lawyer William W. Leitsch, Club 
ay ‘Applicants must have 
i minimum age and each is as 
a minimum hourly wage. There 
safeguards that we take, too, 
requiring that baby sitters be 
ife conduct home As for de- 
the ability of applicants, all 
ened In a sma community 
ours, this is not difficult. A call 
mer employer is usually all that 
cessary, and, of course, each report 
d confidential.” Next comes the job of filling the feed trough for the pigs, and Hired 
With employers turning to it, more Hand Cook, though a full-time garage mechanic, does it like an old-timer. 
1d iore for the help they need, the 
role in the ife of the com- 
ever widening Portage’s 
and schools endorse it, and the 
office frequently relies upon it 
vide part-time jobs for persons 
unable to work regularly. 
job of providing jobs, there’s 
ling else the bureau is accomplisa- 
It happens when a spry oldster 
comes in and wants a job “just to feel A reliable “sitter.” 
! Sandra gets frequent 
crossing guard. It also happens when jobs tending young: 
a teen-ager earns money for some of his sters through the Ro- 
needs, and thereby learns a lesson in tary employment bu- 
responsible living. Yes, the Portage reau. Here it’s story 
i is providing jobs and with time for three lads 
she’s sitting with. 
Later, Sandra will be 
By Ropert A. PLACEK taken to her home. 


efu ind is soon working as a street- 





go many intangible benefits. 
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YOUTH RALLIES 
in 
EUROPE 


Under the 
Rotary Wheel 


British and German youths sample Rhenish mineral water during a 15-day rally in the 
Rhine area sponsored by Rotary Clubs of Cologne, Germany, and Guildford, England. 


p ee the shores of Sweden’s Lake Stora Rengen, near Vardsnas, 
is a picturesque Summer camp with every facility for a happy vacation. 
It is the site of an annual international gathering of students sponsored 
by the Rotary Clubs of the Swedish Province of Ostergétland ( District 
85). One recent rally on this lake shore brought together a score of 
young men from nine nations to discuss such matters as human rights 
and world peace, and to stretch muscles on an athletic field, go cycling 
and motorboat cruising, and make industrial tours in near-by towns. 
When it was all over, the boys sat down to collaborate on a report of 
their experiences. ‘““We have learned much about tolerance and respect 
for other points of view,” they declared, “and at the same time have 
learned to express our own more clearly.” 

Thus did one group of students typify what is being accomplished 
by the scores of youth rallies sponsored yearly by Rotary Districts and 
individual Clubs in Europe. Some are exchanges between two coép- 
erating Districts, others are arranged for the sons of Rotarians in 
several countries, while still others, like the Swedish rally, bring to- 
gether students from Rotary communities within one District. Though 
they may differ in planning, all have a common purpose: to enable 
European youth to learn, firsthand, how to get along with their inter- 
national neighbors. 

As sponsors of youth rallies and exchanges, Rotary Clubs of Europe 
have long experience. During the years between World Wars | and 
II, youth exchanges were arranged frequently by a special Rotary 
Committee for Clubs in France, Austria, and Germany. Also, French 
Clubs organized tours for visiting children of Rotarians from other 
lands, and the Rotary Clubs of Belgium similarly hosted visiting young 
people. Danish Rotarians, too, have for at least two decades been 
active in arranging intercountry exchanges of youth. After World War 
II ended and Rotary returned to nations where it had disbanded, Rotary 
youth rallies in Europe were resumed and today are being intensified. 
On this and following pages are pictoria! examples of recent rallies 
sponsored by Rotary Districts and Clubs of several European nations. 
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Four participants in District 86's 
youth camp take a dip in Switzer- 
land’s scenic Lake of Thoune. 


On a summit in the Bernese 
Oberland reached by Alpine 
railway, 24 boys from Ren 
land, France, Germany, and 
The Netherlands spend a day 
enjoying the grandeur of the 
Alps during the Swiss Clubs’ 
14-day youth outing at Gwatt. 





A gay tune by a fellow 
camper enlivens a motor- 
boat ride during a two- 
week youth meeting con- 
ducted by the Rotary 
Clubs of Stockholm and 
Séder, Sweden, at the 
near-by town of Graninge. 


Applauding are the 26 boys from ten nations at the Stockholm meeting. 
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Hiking with Thos. H, Cashmore, a Rotary Director, are some of the 34 youths jrom 11 nations at the Sheffield, England, Club's rally. 





a 





In Lucca, Italy, Rotary sons and daughters go sight- 
seeing during Viareggio meeting (see next page). 





Aboard this floating youth camp, 66 boys from 12 nations spent 
six days cruising to many ports in The Netherlands. The cruise 
was sponsored by the 36 Dutch Rotary,Clubs within District 66. 





With the theme “How can we build a better and 
more democratic world?” seven Clubs in the 
Swedish County of East Gothia arranged a youth 
get-together for these students of nine nations. 


eS a 
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Those 19 Days in italy 


Or» ITALY’S Western shores, in the region 
touched by the Ligurian Sea, is the sunny com- 
munity of Viareggio. Memories of it and other 
Tuscany towns are still fresh in the minds of some 
30 young men and women—sons and daughters of 
Rotarians—who gathered there last Summer for 
an international youth meeting organized by the 
Rotary Clubs of Italy (District 87). For 15 busy 
days these young people from eight European coun- 
tries took part in lively discussions and lectures 
at Viareggio’s Christopher Columbus Institute, vis- 
ited a score of towns on conducted tours, and were 
entertained by several Rotary Clubs, When it was 
over, one of the participants wrote from her home 
in France, “At Viareggio international understand- 
ing was not a mere slogan. Deep-rooted friendships 
were born there.” Shown on this page are the 
young people and some of their experiences. 
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In Siena (at top) for a day, the Italian youth- 
center group pauses ¢t a village square while 
the guides acquaint them with the sights... . 
(Above) At another stop in Siena to listen to 
a guide, a cameraman “shoots” them all to- 
gether... . (Left) On a high ridge near Le 
Apuane, these young men and women from 
eight European nations look across the valleys 
» Defers: to see the Apennine Mountains 
that extend far south to the “toe” of Italy. 


Fontanet! 
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This month: biographies of people 


who have changed the course of nations. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


cis HUTCHISON has given to 


his new book, The Incredible Canadian, 
a long subtitle—"“A Candid Portrait of 
Mackenzie King: his Works, his Times, 
and his Nation.” This is to suggest that 
the book is something more than a con- 
ventional biography, and the suggestion 
is fully justified. 

It is, however, as portrayal of Macken- 
zie King the man that The Incredible 
Canadian first won my interest. I opened 
the book precisely at the middle of its 
450 pages (according to my reviewer's 
habit of sampling), and read the account 
of the author's private dinner with King 
following the latter’s meeting with Hit- 
ler in 1937: 

The visitor might well be dis- 
concerted by the somber, candle- 
lighted dining room, the weight of 
an Irish terrier on his feet, the 
ghostly portraits on the 
and the butler emerging suddenly 
from the shadows and disappear 
ing again without a sound. The 
room was excessively large for 
the two men at one end of the 
long table. King felt. no oppres- 
sion. He ate with relish and talked 
with abandon. Looking peculiarly 
white and tiny in the flicker of the 
candles, he talked about 
thing. 


walls, 


every 
I then turned back to 
read The Incredible Canadian straight 
through. Simply as “a candid portrait 
of Mackenzie King” it is an outstanding 
biography. Mr. Hutchison 
consistently the dramatic elements in 
his material; unfailingly he reveals that 
men and 


page 1 and 


recognizes 


drama to the reader, makes 
incidents live.* 

Page after page, Mr. Hutchison’s way 
of writing achieves for the reader the 
sense of vitality, of dramatic reality. Non 
is this brilliance ever a matter of show- 
ing off, of demonstrating the 
cleverness. In The Incredible 
the potent style is always functional, 


writer's 


Canadian 


genuinely illuminating in relation to the 
writer’s purpose. With remarkable con- 
and yet with such 


ciseness emphasis 


Hutchison, see 
Canadians?, Tut 


*For an article by Mr 
What Makes Canadians 
Rovrarian for March, 1950, 


36 


that it remains in the reader’s mind 
throughout all the pages to follow, Mr. 
Hutchison shows the influence on King 
as boy and youth of the fact that his 
mother’s father had been a rebel in the 
trouble of 1837—an exile, with a price 
on his head, With similar economy (and 
with unfailing good taste) he deals with 
such aspects of King’s personal life as 
his extreme devotion to his mother and 
indifference to other women, and his 
interest in spiritualism. Yet the greatest 
dividends of the author’s skill are ob- 
tained in his narrative of the struggles 
and triumphs—above all, the compro- 
of King’s amazing public career. 
competent to judge Mr. 


mises 
I am not 





Popular Music 


The songs we parents knew when young, 
Have been revived and sung and swung, 
ind now our children dance and sing, 
To what is called the latest thing 


We like to hear nostalgic tunes, 
Recalling youthful moons and Junes, 
ind kids don't seem to understand, 


The “latest thing” is secondhand 


But, with fewer songs composed today, 

What will our children’s children say, 

When Grandma's tunes are played as 
new, 

ind re-revived in ‘eighty-two? 


Mrs. Russ CLover 





Hutchison’s book, as history, by refer- 
ence to external authority. All that I 
have learned in many years of critical 
practice, however, leads me to accept 
that word 
appropriate and justified. If Mr. Hutchi- 
history 


“candid” in the subtitle as 


son's knowledge of Canadian 
and his insights into Canadian character 
have been adequate to his purpose, this 
is a great biography. 
* * * 
It hardly seemed likely that the thou- 


sands of books about Lincoln left a place 


unoccupied, for which still another book 
needed. Yet Ruth Painter 
Randall, wife of the late and great Lin- 
G. Randall, found such 
a need and has fulfilled it admirably. 
Mary Lincoln: Biography of a Marriage 


was really 


coln scholar, J. 


provides for thousands of readers the 
true portrayal of a woman whose char- 
acter and career have been, in all the 
multitude of books about Lincoln, gen- 
erally distorted and maligned. 

There can be no quarrelling with Mrs. 
Randall's facts. She has built her case 
with the true 
attention to all the data: disposing of 


scrupulously, scholar’s 


the attractive myth of Lincoln’s love 
for Ann Rutledge, clarifying a score of 
controversial passages in his relation to 
Mary Todd before their marriage, es- 
tablishing Mary as an affectionate and 
devoted bride willingly sharing poverty 
and hardship. 
changes in Mary Lincoln’s personality 
and conduct are traced with equal fidel- 
ity. I am not sure to what degree—in 
her praiseworthy and richly justified de- 
sire to do justice to a woman so long 
Randall recog 
nizes the ultimate quality of the rela- 
tionship between Lincoln and his wife, 
in the final years in the White House, as 
it is revealed in her own remorseless, 
day-by-day record of Mary’s jealousies, 
extravagances, hysterical and demand- 
ing dependence. The fact that mental 
illness lay behind this deterioration of 
character makes it no less poignant a 
factor in Lincoln’s tragedy. 

There is much new and valuable ma- 
terial, the fruit of sympathetic insight 
coupled with most thorough research, in 
Mrs. Randall’s account of Mary Lincoln's 
All told, this is a fine book. 

* * * 


The subsequent gradual 


misrepresented — Mrs 


later years. 

Betty Miller, the wife of a London 
barrister, has written in Robert Brown- 
ing: A Portrait a biography which I 
have read with lively pleasure and rec- 
It is in effect 
rea'ly a double portrait, for inevitably 


ommend with enthusiasm. 


the biographer of Browning deals large- 
ly and significantly with Elizabeth Bar- 
rett as well. In its treatment of the re- 
lations between Browning and his wife, 
the good sense and good taste of this 
have the effect of opening win- 
dows, of really illuminating. 
grateful, however, for new views—new 


book 
I am most 
either in fact or in interpretation and 
emphasis—of Browning’s earlier years 
—before he met Elizabeth Barrett—and 
of his later years after her death. 

* te * 

A life so eventful and so fully docu- 
mented as that of Edwin Booth provides 
the biographer with an embarrassing 
wealth of detail. In Prince 
Edwin Booth, Eleanor Ruggles has not 


of Players: 
quite mastered the resulting problem: 
in her book, it is often hard to see the 


woods for the trees. She has recognized 
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sity of setting Booth’s life and 
character in relation to the strange story 
of his father, Junius Brutus Booth, and 
has attempted also to portray his broth- 
the 
murderer of Lincoln. Thus 


ers and notably ill-starred 


John Wilkes, 
the book becomes in part a biography of 


sisters, 


the fami also of necessity 
the 19th Century 


passages which do focus 


while it is 
part a history of 
heater Those 
vy, however, are mov- 


book as a 


Edwin Booth clear 


ng and revealing, and the 


if 
whole 


provides a wealth of lively inci- 
noted 


dent and 


sharply 
* * * 


personalities. 


Hoyt 
contribution 
edge of Lin- 
under- 
rathe! 
no in- 


In L Harlan 


Horner has 


ue to our 


neoln and Greeley, 


made another 


know 


fe and times, and our 


his careet! The book 


tanding of 


objectifies—though with 


harply 
validating partisanship—Greeley’s vani- 
ties and impracticalities, in contrast to 
what M1 


mon con 


Horner calls Lincoln’s “uncom- 
imon sense.” Yet it is clear that 
large degree of the 
result that 
holds warm human appeal as 
merit. 


Greek has won a 


author affection, with the 
the boo} 
a ubstantial historical 


* * + 


Carl Sandburg’s Always the Young 
Strangers begins with a rhetorical flour- 
ish, but soon settles down to simple and 
appropriate narration of a boyhood in a 


mall Midwestern city and a home of 
Swedish-born parents some 60 years ago 
It is a narrative of wide appeal and of 


positive meaning, a worthy addition to 


1 Karsh photographic 
study of Mackenzie 
King, late Prime Min- 
ister of Canada. A 
“candid portrait” of 
him has been written 
by Bruce Hutchison. 
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the author's contribution to the record- 
ing and interpretation of life in the 
United States. 

. * . 

Outstanding in its firm analysis of a 
subject of very definite current impor- 
tance, and in and 
writing in a field where such qualities 
The Foreign Policy of the 
British Labour 1945-1951, 
by M. A. Fitzsimons. The international 
situation of today, with its tremendous 


pleasant readable 
are rare, is 


Government, 


significance for all of us, is in part what 
the Labour Government's foreign policy 
has made it. Concisely and objectively 
Mr. Fitzsimons examines the problems 
the La- 


bour Government, and the economic, po- 


of foreign policy inherited by 


litical, and ideological factors which 
shaped its treatment of foreign affairs 
in successive stages. Based on impartial 
and thorough study, this book makes a 
contribution of definite value. It is the 
fifth in a series of International Studies 
of the Committee on International Re- 
lations at the University of Notre Dame, 
among which Bolshevism: An Introduc- 
tion to Soviet Communism, by Walde- 
mar Gurian, is especially important. 

> * 7 

publishers, and prices 
Canadian, Bruce Hutchin- 
Mary Lincoln, Ruth 


Books reviewed 
The Incredible 
son (Longmans, $5) 
Painter Randall (Little, Brown, $5.75).— 
Lincoln and Greeley, Harlan Hoyt Horner 
‘University of Illinois Press, $6).—Robert 
Browning, Betty Miller (Scribner $5) 
Prince of Players: Edwin Booth, Eleanor 
Ruggles (Norton, $4.50).— Always the 
Young Strangers, Carl Sandburg (Harcourt, 
Brace, $5).—The Foreign Policy of the 
British Labour Government, 1945-1951, M 


A. Fitzsimons (University of Notre Dame 
3) 


Press, $3 
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BY JANE LOCKHART 


Key: Audience Suitability: M—Ma- 
ture. Y¥—Younger. '—Children 
*—Of More Than Passing Interest. 


* The Amazing Monsieur Fabre 
(Futter Productions). Pierre 
Fresnay. French cast, English 
dialogue in leisurely, good-na 
tured informative film relating 
career of French naturalist, first 
to chronicle many facts about in 
sect life. Fascinating close-ups of 
insects in action. M,Y,C 


*% Androcies and the Lion (RKO). 
Maurice Evans, Victor Mature, 
Robert Newton, Jean Simmons, 
Alan Young. Wit, satire, pungent 
dialogue of Shaw's fable of Chris- 
tian devotion and martyrdom, im- 
perial Roman opportunism carry 
through in Gabriel Pascal produc 
tion; lacks the spectacle and sentl- 
mentality which usually plague 
movie portrayals of the era. M, ¥ 


Anna (Italian). Silvana Mangano, 
Ralf Vallone. English dialogue is 
dubbed in story of nursing novice 
who reviews (as flashbacks re- 
late) her sordid past in effort to 
decide whether to take final vows. 
Flashbacks resemble radio soap 
opera, strain for melodrama M 


(British). 
Gregson, 


* The Brave Don’t Cry 
Meg Buchanan, John 
John Rae. Suspenseful, realistic 
account of the tragic hours fol- 
lowing Scottish coal mine cave-in 
pays tribute to work of rescue 
teams, presents a warm, inspirin 
picture of men and women facec 
with crisis. M,Y 


Hiawatha (Allied Artists). Yvette 
Dugay, Vincent Edwards. Heroic 
Indian youth of Longfellow poem 
woos the daughter of rival chief, 
paves way for peace among both 
eoples Artificially performed, 
yut rewarding as picture of In- 
dian customs, appeal for brother- 
hood, M,Y,C 


The Jazz Singer (Warner). Perry 
Lee, Danny Thomas. Story of 
Jewish youth torn between devo 
tion to his cantor father’s hopes 
and lure of the stage is remake 
of film made famous by Al Jolsen, 
brought up to date “.Y,€ 


The Magic Box (British: Rank) 
Robert Donat, Margaret Johnston 
Star-studded film made for 1952's 
“Festival of Britain” tells story 
of William Friese-Greene, turn 
of-the-century Inventor who seme 
claim rivalled Edison in early 
cinema experiments Handsome 
ly produced and enhanced by 
brief appearances by many of 
Britain’s foremost actors. M, ¥,C 


(United Artists) 
Jose Ferrer, Colette Marchand 
The tragic life story of Toulouse- 
Lautrec, dwarf French painter of 
late 1800s, Film's most impres 
sive quality is its amazing color 
and movement which have been 
synthesized with action and mood 
to create a sensuou poignant 
whole. M 


Moulin Rouge 


The Stars 
mount). Anna 
Rosemary Clooney 
chior. Technicolored film based 
on rather adolescent, artificial 
plot about a young girl stowaway 
whom group of ambitious, not too 
ethical television aspirants rescue 
and promote to further their own 
plans, M,.Y 


Are Singing (Para 
Maria Albrigetti, 


Lauritz Mel- 
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A neoprene 
give 


@ Neoprene Impeller Pumps. 
impeller pump is 
capacity for its weight than any other 
It is self-priming, has long life, and has 
but one moving part. With no gears, it 
is considered trouble free and economi- 
cal. It comes in a great variety of sizes. 


said to more 


@ Aluminum Bond. A new thermoset- 
ting resin compound is especially de 
signed to handle many hard-to-bond 
metals and will join such rigid materials 
as aluminum, wood, plastics, and 
herd rubber to themselves or to each 
other. It requires only contact pressure 
for tight joining and cures within one 
to 36 hours, depending upon tempera 
ture applied, The compound allows close 
control. over bonding, and the manufac 
turer reports shear tests in excess of 
3,000 pounds per square inch at room 
temperature and 2,500 pounds per 
square inch at elevated temperatures 
The adhesive will not shrink, swell, or 
creep and contains no volatile solvents 


Ziass, 


@ Check Protector. A new type of check 
is being printed which causes ink eradi 
cator or any type of forger’s acid to 
make visible the word “void” printed 
in minute size in the paper. It makes 
plain immediately whether the check 
has been tampered with 


@ Snapshot Dater. A new little de- 
vice attaches easily inside the ordi- 
nary roll-film camera and in the 
upper left-hand prints the 
date when the negative was exposed. 
The date line shows up easily for 
special enlargements. 


corner 


B Cold Galvanizer. Cold 
compound is not a paint, but a coating 
that creates an union 
between its zine and the base 
face to which it is applied. This coating 
actually bonds with the metal. 
Thus at considerably lower cost it is said 
to equal and often outperform such sut 
face-protection techniques as electro- 
plating, hot dipping, spraying, and 
painting. The compound is applied with 
an ordinary paintbrush or electric spray 
gun, or by cold dip process. It also 
induces rusted areas to create their 
own nonflaking coating, thus stopping 
further rust and preventing “rust 
creep.” 


gaivanizing 


electrochemical 


metal sur 


base 


@ Wire Tacker. A gun-type stapling 
tacker is now being used in installing 
parallel telephone wires and things of 
that kind. It has a 
which enables the tacker to fit snugly 
over the wire and hold it firmly against 
the wood. When the handle of the ma 
chine is squeezed, the staple is driven 
into the wood, straddling the wire with- 
out damaging it. One hand-operated 


grooved-out nose 
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PH.D. 


machine drives more than 80 staples 
without reloading and thus provides a 
faster and more convenient method of 
installing inside wires. 


@ Polyethylene Pumps. A new polyethy- 
ene pump which will handle highly cor- 
rosive liquids safely is made with flex-i- 
liners of natural rubber, gum, neoprene, 
buna, and hycar. It has no stuffing box 
and is especially designed to handle hy- 
drochloric, hydrofluoric, and sulphuric 
acids and the like. As the liquid does 
not come in contact with any metal part, 
the pump is unaffected by even the most 
corrosive liquids. 


@ Process Timing. Any job whose speci- 
fications call for curing, heating, plating, 
or any process that requires a certain 
length of time to complete can be auto- 
matically recorded by a new little time 
clock. The two-pound recorder 
right to the machine itself and the 
process is recorded on a chart. It has 
no pencil and no wires, and the record 
is made in wax 


bolts 


@ Perfumed Plastic. Plastic is now in 
production which can be used in curtains 
and similar items to give the fragrance 
of a flower garden. It is available in a 
variety of The perfume is not 
prayed on, but is an integral part of 
the fabric 


colors, 


@ Carbide-Tipped Drill. Now available is 
a drill made from a very tough alloy 
steel with a carboloy tip that permits 
continuous drilling of masonry materi- 
als. Accurately machined oval spiral 
flutes take the dust up and out of the 
hole as fast as it forms. 


@ Molded Nylon Clamp. Now available 
is a preformed nylon hanger for sup- 


An X-ray gauge provides an automatic 
control of copper-alloy strip thickness. 
The visual indication of strip thickness 
is shown on a meter between roll oper- 
ators which is graduated to provide a 
reading of as little as 000050 of an inch. 


porting cables and bundles of cables 
from 3/16 of an inch to two inches in 
diameter. It is not subject to attack by 
oil, gasoline, alcohol, or hydraulic fluids, 
including the new nonflammable types. 
It remains serviceable in temperatures 
between minus 60 and plus 250 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


@ Drum-Head Cutter. A new device cuts 
out tops or heads of one-time shipper 
drums of 24- to 30-gauge steel, as well 
as cans used for carbide, caustic soda, 
and other substances, and eliminates the 
hazard of raising poisonous or irritating 
dust by agitating the contents of the 
drum. It leaves the rim with a safe 
turned-in flange, permitting its use for 
many purposes. 


@ Door Check. A new type of door 
check shuts large or small doors 
gently and smoothly with the effici- 
ency of the human hand. It is not 
an air check. Carrying a guaranty of 
three-year trouble-free service, it 
costs less than half that of other hy- 
draulic controls. The closing speed 
is variable. 
@ Speed Sander. A new type motor- 
driven unit, with 3/16-inch orbital mo- 
tion, cleans, smooths, polishes, 
and does 100 other tedious jobs fast and 
easily. It will sand to the bare wood or 
metal, and smooth and polish to a piano 
finish. Directly connected to a 3,450- 
r.p.m. 110-volt A.C. air-cooled motor, it 
has no gears or gear housing to collect 
grit and dust. Sealed ball bearing 
throughout, it weighs only five pounds. 
It has a natural-grip, all-position handle 
with a sliding thumb switch. 


sands, 


@ Thermostat Adjuster, With an auto- 
matic thermostat adjuster it is said that 
it is unnecessary to touch the thermo- 
stat for regulation purposes. By plug- 
ging in this little device, the rooms will 
cool during night hours, if desired, and 
warm in the morning. The device con- 
sists of a tiny heater that is placed just 
under the thermostat. When the heater 
automatically switches on at night, the 
temperature indicator on the thermo- 
stat rises (6 to 10 degrees), shutting off 
the furnace, and the room temperature 
goes down. At a specified time in the 
morning the thermostat control clicks 
off, and the furnace starts to operate. 


@ Instrument Cleaner. Now at hand is a 
powerful wetting agent and water soft- 
ener especially intended for cleaning 
dental and surgical instruments. Also a 
rust inhibitor, it will clean and keep free 
from rust at the same time. It rinses 
quickly and leaves glass clean, film free, 
and streakless. Soaking an instrument 
in a hot solution for 30 to 40 minutes will 
keep it clean without tedious scrubbing. 
The chemical removes dirt and blood 
from glass and porcelain, works equally 
well in hard or soft water, is economical 
to use. 
* * + 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THe Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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an of a Thousand S 


And one of his tunes you know and love 


is that dear old 1 Want a Girl.... 


By RUTH DABES 


F YOU should ever go roller skating 
at a certain rink near Ithaca, New York, 
skater who 


you might note an elderly 


seems to be enjoying himself greatly. 
Though his hair is white, his blue eyes 
twinkle as he circles the floor with long 
easy strides. 

Maybe you don’t know Bill Dillon, 
which is his name. The chances are ten 
that you know his 
Will Dillon is the 

man that 
great Rotary favorite 
Unusual I Want a Girl Just 
Like the Girl That 
Married Dear Old Dad, 


other dear 


to one, however, 
songs—for Rotarian 


who wrote 


Rotarians 
and many 
old tunes. 

About the time that a young and un- 

known lawyer named Harris was start- 
ing a little club called Rotary in Chicago 
in 1905, a young and very widely known 
vaudeville performer named Dillon was 
America. 
The successes and tragedies that filled 


‘wowing” audiences across 


his life up to and since that time make 
a story that clearly denotes this genial 
totarian. 

New York, 
begins on 
"90s. 


That was the day a medicine show came 


Ithacan as a most unusual 


zi ‘ 
Bill wa 


in 1877, but 


born in Cortland, 
his story really 
in the gay 


1 certain Spring day 


to town. In an era before movies, radio, 
and television, the medicine show was 
one of the great events of the year, 
only by the circus. But the 
was better than the cir- 


theoretically, it cost 


equalled 
medicine show 
cus in a way 
nothing to attend. 
Young Bill spent a lot of time there 
enjoying the music, the comedy, and the 
thrilling acts. He’d come from a musical 
family, and had in fact had 14 piano 
lessons. It just happened that the show 
needed someone to play the organ, and, 
the head “med- 


asked him to join the show. 


hearing of Bill’s talents, 
icine man’ 
Asked to choose between Cortland Nor- 
mal School and show business, Bill 
decided for the latter 

how 


In its way a medicine is quite 


May, 


1953 


educational, and Bill soon learned sing- 
ing, dancing, cross 
bars, hypnotism, ventriloquism, and var- 


acrobatics on the 


ious musical instruments. These acts he 
alternated with a silver-tongued orator's 
spiel about the wonders of Dr. Hicks’ 
Snake Oi) Katonka 
remedy, 
rheumatism, hay fever, tapeworm, and 


Cure, the genuine 


good for ringworm, spasms, 
whooping cough. 

A year later Bill's family joyfully wel- 
comed back their wandering son—and, 
though his parents understood his love 
for show business, they made plans for 
him to enter an Ithaca preparatory 
school, to ready him for entrance into 
Cornell University. 

Bill knew that his folks were already 
keeping two sons in college. Even with- 
were 


out college finances 


bound to be cramped in a family of ten 


expenses, 


children. 
When the morning for his departure 


Bill Dillon as 
he was in 1900: 
a vaudeville per- 
former who spe- 
cialized in col- 
lege-boy roles. 


Songman Will Dillon 


arrived, Bill met outside his house the 
man who was to take his trunk to the 
station. With a plea not to tell his 
folks, Bill directed the man to take his 
trunk to another Cortland railroad sta- 
tion—not the which dispatched 
trains to Ithaca. Bill bade his family 
good-by and, unknown to them, headed 


one 


for Boston and show business 

It was several months before he had 
the courage to write his parents, By 
then he was playing with a Boston stock 
company, doing juvenile roles. The sec- 
ond year he began playing leading man, 
or, if the occasion demanded, the villain. 
His rdles varied from those of Hamlet 
to the ones of East Lynne. The stock 
company toured from Portland, Maine, 
to the West 
staged his own plays. 


Frequently he wrote and 


sometimes did 
He started 
writing his own songs when he figured 
that this might bring 
sig-time vaudeville caugnt up with him 


Between the acts he 
his own vaudeville numbers 
a salary increase 
while he was playing in Portland, Maine 
The Keith vaudeville circuit hired him, 
and Bill began playing in the really big 
cities, and eventually on Broadway. 

By now, Bill's songs, used in his acts, 
were quite well known and he began 
writing more to have published, His act 
and his songs became sensations 

In those days it wasn’t quite as diffi 
cult as it is now to get a song published. 

“What's this song like?” the prospec 
tive publisher would ask. 

“T think it’s good,” replied Bill 

“All right, we'll publish it.” 

It was as simple as that for Bill in 
those days, and many of his published 
Most of 


ongs, and in 


songs became nation-wide hits 
his songs were “girlie” 
cluded My Little Girl, That Girl of Mine, 
rll Wed the Girl I Left Behind, I'd 
Rather Have a Girlie Than an Automo- 
bile, and many others 

During his vaudeville career, he went 
to England and played the London thea 
ters. One of the performers on the bill 
with him also [Continued on page 59] 
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Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


Attendance being a 
condition of member- 
ship in Rotary, Clubs 
have devised many ways to keep the 
attendance marks of their 
high. Some send out pre-meeting re 
minders, others issue smal! cards show- 
ing where “make-ups” can be made, The 
Rotary Club of State CoLLece, Pa., 
it this way: One night week a 
“make-up” car stands at a central point 
in State CoLLece waiting for members 
who missed the Club’s regular meeting 
At an announced time it leaves for a 
near-by town where its passengers 


Don't Miss the 
‘Make-Up Car!’ 


members 


does 


each 


This exchange of pleasant smiles at a 
meeting of the Rotary Club of High 
Point, N. C., is between Yoko Ishi- 
kawa, granddaughter of a Yokohama, 
Japan, Rotarian, and Marilyn Robin- 
ette, her roommate at the University of 
North Carolina, Miss Ishikawa spoke 
to the Rotarians about her homeland. 


“make up.” It doesn’t always travel to 
the same neighboring community, and 
thus State College “misser get to 
know members of several other Clubs. 
Drawing city dwell! 
ers and farm people 
together for 
totary’s 


Fertile Ideas in 
Rural-Urban Work ; 
cioser 


the benefit of both is a part of 
Community Service program 
two examples typical of Rotary effort 
in this field. Farmers and city 
men annually enjoy each other's fellow- 
ship at a “Farmers’ Dinner” given by 
the Boong, Iowa, Rotary Club. The re- 
cent get-together was attended by 115 
Rotarians and their 
cially honored were the five winners of 
a corn-yield contest. lowa being the “tall 
corn State,” much of the evening was 
devoted to corn growing. 

To encourage farm youth to give addi 
tional time and thought to the raising of 
high-grade cattle in its area, the Rotary 
Club of MATHISTON-MABEN, Miss., recently 
gave a purebred Pole Short Horn heifer 


Here are 


business 


guests, and 


espe 


40 


calf to a teen-age farm boy chosen for 
his outstanding work with farm animals. 
It was the first of gifts to 
farm youths planned by the Club 


a series of 


Singers, dancers, in- 
strument players, im 
personators 


Fair Lawn Talent 
Gets Big Chance 


they all 
like an audience, especially an 
clative Thus, when the 
Club of Fair Lawn, N. J., 
talent show recently, it made many ama- 
teur entertainers happy by providing 
them with a large—and quick to applaud 

audience. The winners were invited 
to a Club meeting to receive awards of 
U. S. Government Bonds 
of the show was to raise funds for the 
Club’s service activities, and it did. 
Netted was $1,000. 


appre- 
Rotary 


spon sored a 


one 


The purpose 


Here's Help for Many Clubs work to 
help the sick get 


the Sick and Well 
well, while 


work to keep the well healthy. In either 
case it’s Community Service in action 
For example, the municipality of Sea 
IsLe City, N.J.,now has a new ambulance 
to serve the residents of its area. The 
vehicle was donated to the community 
by the Rotary Club, which raised funds 


others 


Far from home, but feeling right “at 
home” in Sunnyside, Wash., are ex- 
change teachers Ingeborg Pohl, of Aus- 
tria; Iris Thornberry, of Northern Ire- 
land; and Neil Jensen, of Denmark. 
The Sunnyside Rotary Club assisted in 
bringing the teachers there by helping 
them to meet their travelling expenses. 


for it. within the Club itself In New 
York’s Schuyler County 
ing established a special room for the 
treatment of cerebral-palsy patients, and 
cheduled to furnish it with parallel 
bars, sandbags, exercise tables and lad 
ders, and other equipment is the Rotary 
Club of Watkins-Montour, N. Y 

The operation of a soup kitchen for 
underfed children, tuberculosis patients, 
and the been a community 
health project of the Rotary Club of 
POTCHEFSTROOM, SoutH Arrica, for two 


Courthouse is 


aged has 


years. It is maintained during the Win- 
ter months, and each afternoon approxi- 
mately 600 pints of hot soup are dis- 
tributed with the local 
nurses. Operation costs of £200 are met 
by the Club . In HAMILTON, AUSTRALIA, 
a local spastic center runs a school bus 
for its patients, and toward the cost of 
operating it the Rotary Club makes 
regular contributions. Within a_ six- 
month period it had contributed £100. 


assistance of 


Meet Ricky Melvin, A 14-year-old lad who 
Airplane Prodigy knows all about air- 


planes is Richard 
Melvin, of Beprorp, Ky. Well, not all 
about them, buta lot. He recently spoke 
before the Beprorp Rotary Club on his 
favorite subject, and did it so expertly 
that according to a report, 
were “all amazed at his technical know!]- 
This budding Rickenbacker has 
a collection of some 60 models, and fre- 
quently with aeronautical 
authorities. Naturally he is interested 
in becoming an aeronautical engineer, 
but for his widowed mother a college ed- 
ucation for him presents its problems. 
Things don’t look too bleak for Ricky, 
however, because the Beprorp Club is in- 
terested in his future, too. 


members, 
edge.” 


corresponds 


That’s the greeting 
motorists get as they 
enter SANTA MONICA, 
CauiF., via major and highway 
thoroughfares. Friendly—and sensible— 
the words have been posted on metal 
signs erected under the sponsorship of 
the Santa Monica Rotary Club. The 
signs have brought much favorable com- 
ment from visiting motorists. 


“‘Welcome—but 
Drive Carefully’ 


street 


Under construction 

or perhaps 
pleted by the time 
this—is a natural-science 
center in Lakeside Park in OAKLAND, 
CALI It is there largely through the 
efforts of the OAKLAND Rotary Club, al- 
though the Club did not originate the 


How Oakland Got 


a Science Center com- 


readers see 


Nearing completion in Lapeer, Mich., 
is a 52-bed hospital, and one room will 
bear the name of Rotary because of the 
local Club’s $2,000 donation held here 
by George Donaldson, hospital official, 
after presentation by Earl Bennington 
(right), Club President. In center, Ro- 
tarian E. Foote, hospital administrator. 
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A future teacher getsa hand here--and 
a $100 check—from the Rotary Club 
of Orland, Calif., which annually pre- 
sents a scholarship to a local high- 
school graduate planning a teaching 
Noble N. Richardson (left), 
Club President, presents the check to 
the fourth winner, Ruilt E. Williams. 


career. 


idea. There had long been a community- 
wide desire for such a center estimated 
to cost approximately $30,000. Toward 
this amount had been raised $16,000 by 
the city itself and by friends who 
wanted to erect a memorial to a late 
naturalist. For a while the matter rested. 
Then the OAKLAND Rotary Club agreed 
to contribute the amount needed. At a 
Club meeting $7,000 was pledged by 
members and the additional $7,000 was 
taken from the Community Service fund. 


Recently reported 
was a trio of joint 
meetings, each dif- 
ferent from the other in one respect: 
the kind of boundary spanned. One 
spanned city voundaries, another State 
borders, while another crossed an inter- 
ine. The Illinois Rotary Clubs 
and OBLONG brought their 
communities closer together when they 
‘urkey dinner 
OBLONG, the meeting 
was hosted by the Ropinson Club. 
The Clubs that spanned the border be- 
tween two States were those of PRINCE- 
TON, IND., and Mount CARMEL, ILL. Some 
170 Rotarians and their guests gathered 
in PRINCETON for a dinner and entertain- 
ranged by the Princeton Club 
The international line was 
the U.S.A.-Mexican border. The meeting 
brought together members of the Ro 
tary Clubs of VeNicE, CALir., and San 
Luis, Mexico. The trip was made by 13 
VENICE Rotarians and several guests by 
motorcar and plane. Much of the meet 
ing was spent in friendly 
with both English 
spoke n 


News Notes on 
Joint Meetings 


nationa 
of RoBInson 
met in OBLONG for a 
Though held in 


ment a 


( rossed 


conversation, 


and Spanish being 


Though 


lowship is 


Rotary fe}- 
extended 
~/. 


Cross Borders 
in Spirit, Too 


across borders 


travel to such joint meetings as those 
Clubs forge ties 
of friendship beyond their own commu- 


reported above, many 


nities 


ample , the 


without travelling at all. For ex- 
Rotary Club of Tacoma, 
WaAsH., has begun a program of saluting 
week The first 
GERMANY, and Ta- 
totarians learned much about the 
Club and its community. 

In Barrie, Ont., Canapa, the Rotary 
Club also has under way a similar over- 


a Club overseas each 


saluted was Bonn, 
COMA 


German 


MAY, 


1953 


seas-contact project. It chose the Rotary 
Club of Eprpinc, ENGLAND, as its first con- 
tact, and plans were in progress for 
Barrie Rotarians to write to those in 
Eppinc with classifications the same as 
theirs. 

Between the Rotary Clubs of NEWARK, 
N. J., and NEWARK, ENGLAND, there ex- 
ists a friendly bond that goes back to 
World War II. Through the years the 
Clubs have maintained their close rela- 
tions, and recently these were furthered 


Standing before an American flag pre- 
sented by the Rotary Club of Spokane, 
Wash., to the Oxford, England, Club, 
Lieut. Col. R. McMurdie, a Spokane 
Rotarian stationed overseas, accepts a 
framed etching that the British Club 
is sending in return to Spokane ac- 
companied by a letter of appreciation. 


still more when a member of the Brit- 
ish Club paid a visit to his Rotarian 
friends in New Jersey. To them he pre- 
sented a miniature of his Club's flag 
and two handsomely bound books on 
the history of the British town. The 
title page bears an inscription to the 
New Jersey Club, while another page 
has the signatures of all the British 
members. 

The Rotary Club of Daytona BEacu, 
FLA., recent recipient of a 
token of friendship from across the At- 
lantic Ocean. It came from the Mons, 
BELGIUM, Rotary Club, and was pre- 
sented by a member visiting in the 
U.S.A. It’s a relationship that began 
when a Daytona Beacu, Rotarian, while 
on a European tour, brought greetings 
to Mons from the Florida Club. 

From lands around the world 
agricultural scientists to Tirron, Ga., to 
visit the State’s Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station, and their presence there 
is made the most of by Tirton Rotarians 
to promote good international relations 
The visitors come to learn about such 
things as corn growing, grass breeding, 
and tobacco production, and this they do 
with the help of the experimental sta- 
tion’s experts. They also learn that Tir- 
TON is a friendly community, partly be- 


was also a 


come 


Not plans for a house, but a vision- 
testing chart is held by Saugus, Mass., 
Rotarians, along with other eye equip- 
ment presented by their Club to local 
po al Shown with a school nurse are 
(left to right) Rotarians Wm, Wolfson, 
Wesley Gage. and A. H. Woodward, 
the 1951-52 Club President (see item). 


cause the Rotary Club helps to make 
them feel at home there. Recent visi- 
tors who were guests of the Club in 
cluded agricultural men from The Phil 
ippines, India, Japan, East Pakistan, 
Iran, and Egypt. 

Another Club that never 
opportunity to make visitors from over 
seas feel at home is ALAMO Hetcuts, Tex. 
Not long ago it held an “Internationa! 
Night” honoring 42 visitors from 16 
countries. Many had come to near-by 
military posts for training in U.S. Army 
medical methods, while others were in 
adjacent SAN ANTONIO for a meeting of 
city officials. Among the nations repre 
sented were Portugal, Formosa, Korea, 
Sweden, Germany, and Pakistan 


misses an 


Better health is de 
pendent upon many 
factors, one of which 


Saugus Turns Its 
Eyes on Health 


is adequate medical equipment such as 
the Rotary Club of Saucus, Mass., re 
cently donated to its 
addition to providing eye-testing equip 
ment (see photo) and an audiometer for 
testing hearing, the Club 
equipped a health room at a 
school with a bed, lamp, chairs, 
Part of the funds for the equip 
ment came from the Club's sponsorship 
of an ice-skating show attended by more 
than 800 people 


local schools. In 


also has 
local 
and a 


scale. 


To commemorate the 
106th anniversary of 
Thomas A. Edison 

birth in MILAN, Onto, Rotarians of that 
community visited the hillside home 
where the great inventor born. It 
was the second visit had made to 
the memoria! inasmuch as they 
1947 as a 


conducted on the 


Edison Shrine 
Hosts Rotarians 


was 
they 
home, 
held a Club meeting there in 
part of the activitie 
day it was opened to the public 
Making the most of 
its opportunities to 
better the health of 
its community is the Rotary Club of 
VISNAGAR, INDIA. Part of its program is 
aimed at adult education in scientific 
subjects related to daily living. A series 
of lectures has been planned on physics, 
biology, chemistry, and economics, with 
professors of a local college delivering 


It's Full Speed 
Ahead in Visnagar 
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It’s “Shine ’em up!” in Jacksonville, 
Fla., as Spencer Ladd, President of the 
local Rotary Club, turns shoe-shine boy 
for the “Mile of Dimes” campaign. Each 
shine put $1 into the collection, as a 
customer is doing here. Holding the 
collection box is Rotarian F. Snell. 
the talks on successive Sundays before 
the inhabitants of surrounding villages 
To help the villagers still more 
has recruited 
among them as instructors in 
road building, and other 
problems. In the field of medical care, 
an eye clinic was scheduled to operate 
under Club sponsorship in coéperation 
with city officials. To 
Rotary fellowship in its region, the Vis 
NAGAR Club held an intercity meeting 
with the near-by Club of PALANpur, IN 
pIA, The joint gathering, held in PALAN 
pur, featured three separate meetings at 
which Rotary matters 
took place 


the Club 
college students to go 
anitation, 


community 


promote wide 


discussions of 


Ryde Wings Over Between the Austral- 


to See Deniliquin jan communities of 

RypDE and DENILIQUIN 
lie some 450 miles, a sizable distance to 
cover for a week-end trip. But 
Rotarians and their panned it 
not long ago in a few hours by charter 
ing an air liner for an intercity visit 
The idea for the flight developed in the 
Rype Club, which numbers among its 
members a commercial air-line pilot. A 
‘plane was chartered and when it took 
to the air for DENILIQuIN, its passengers 
included Rotarians and their ladies from 
five Clubs: Rype, DRUMMOYNE, BuRWoOoD, 
PARRAMATTA, and CHATSWoop (see pho 
to). The visitors were met at the 
DENILIQUIN airport by their Rotarian 
hosts, who took them to their homes to 
begin a week-end filled with an inter 
esting round of events and fellowship 
Included on the program were trips to 
irrigated farms and tours of local woo! 
and lamb industries. The occasion was 
further high-lighted by the celebration 
of the DeniLiquin Club's anni 
versary, and also by a special meeting 
planned to focus attention on the United 
Nations. When it came time for the re- 
turn flight home, a spokesman reported 


some 


ladies 


second 
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that the only question asked was, “How 
oon can we do it again?” In speaking 
of the fellowship enjoyed, he added en 
thusiastically, “Boy, those friendships 
last!”’ 
Where's ‘phone? If you are ever in 
Why, Right There! GREENE, N. Y., and 
want to make a 
‘phone call, just walk to the First Na- 
tional Bank there, but you needn't go in 
There's a public booth next to the bank, 
and it’s there because of the efforts of 
Rotary Club. 
needed convenience for the community 
the Club placed the idea before the 
telephone company and the village 
board, with the result that an 
weather” booth was installed outdoors 


the local Conceived as a 


“all- 


Since 1950 an all-pur- 
pose welfare fund 
for its community 
has been raised annually by the Rotary 
Club of PAnHoKEr, FLA. Money for it 
comes from $50 donations made yearly 
by each of the Club’s 44 members. One 
of the fund’s major accomplishments to 
date has been the installation of walk-in 
refrigerators in schools in PAHOKEE and 


Pahokee Builds a 
Community Fund 


{ pause in their farm chores comes as 
these Rotarians of Whitby, Ont., Can- 
ada, wave at a photographer to “shoot” 
them. Members of the Club’s Rural Re- 
lations Committee, they and their fel- 
low members planted 48 acres of corn 
and harvested it at a profit of more 
than $2,000 for the Club’s crippled- 
children projects and other activities. 


CANAL Point. In addition to installing 
the cooling units, the Club’s Welfare 
Committee keeps them filled with fresh 
vegetables donated by vegetable 
and farmers welfare 
activities financed by 
health care for needy 
accident victims and their families, the 
purchase of a portable incubator for a 
county nurse, and distribution of food 
and clothing to indigent families. 


local 

Other 
the fund include 

persons, aid to 


brokers 


Students Add a To many a commu- 


Global Note Here ity remote from na- 
borders come 


tional 

students from faraway lands to study. 
Their these cities is not 
overlooked by Rotary Clubs in 
planning International Service pro- 
grams. At the University of TuLsa, OK- 
LAHOMA, for example, are many stu- 
dents from overseas, some of whom are 
University’s school of 
long ago 
cooperated 


presence in 
local 


enrolled in the 
petroleum engineering. Not 
the TuLsa Rotary Club 

with an Oklahoma petroleum company 
in arranging for some 60 of the students 
nations to visit the concern’s 
offices in BARTLESVILLE and a lodge and 
museum built by the company.... From 
the University of lowa, with an enrol 
ment of students from scores of coun- 
the OsaGe, lowa, Rotary Club en- 
luncheon guests, 


from 24 


tries, 
tertained 
and for hosting them it received a cer- 
tificate of appreciation from the Rotary 
Club of CHARLEs City, lowa, which spon- 
sored the Osace Club 

A lively meeting with a round-the 
flavor was held recently by the 
Club of MEMPHIs, TENN., when 
it had as its guests 20 students from 15 
nations. Enrolled at Southwestern Col- 
lege, five of the students from Colombia, 
France, Germany, China, and Yugo- 
slavia took part in the program by talk- 
homelands and answer- 


students as 


world 
Rotary 


ing about their 
ing questions. 

A festive holiday was made memor- 
able for 25 overseas students at Cornell 
University when they travelled to near- 
by Sipney, N. Y., to be guests of the 
Rotary Club for five days. Most of the 
students had been in the U. S. only a 


It’s take-off time for these Rotarians of Ryde, Australia, and their ladies as they are 
about to board their chartered plane for a week-end visit with Rotarians of Denili- 
quin, Australia, some 450 miles away. For details about this week-end trip, see item. 
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hs when invited to Sipney, and 
y in local helped them 
e acquainted with the people 
The visit 
school rally, 
at which 
quare dancing and games were intro- 
duced to the students. At the Rotary 
Club meeting they attended, the students 
identifying badges. 

Annually the Rotary Club of CHARITON, 
Iowa, holds an “International Night” at 
which students from Iowa 
State College at AMEs are entertained. 
At its recent “Night” were ten students 
from outside the U.S.A. who gave talks 
about their homelands and answered 
questions from the audience. 

Though not hosted by a Rotary Club, 
}) Overseas students attending nine col- 
leges in Georgia recently gathered to- 
gether with this bond in common: all 
are studying on scholarships provided 
by Georgia Rotary Clubs. Representing 
15 different countries, they met at 
State College for Women in 
MILLEDGEVILLE, and were greeted by sev- 
eral Georgia Rotarians, including George 
Peter Donaldson, of Tirron, Ga., Gover- 
nor of District 241. 


home 


intrvy new to them. 
hig! 


and a party 


uded 


dinners, a 


industrial tours, 


wore 


overseas 


Georgia 


Rotary has entered 
39 more communities 
in many parts of the 
world since last month’s listing of new 
Clubs. They are (with their sponsors 
in parentheses): Onomichi (Hiroshima), 
Japan; Nordkapp (Tromso), Norway; 
Odda (Haugesund), Norway; Aosta 
(Torino), Italy; Saga (Fukuoka), Ja- 
pan; Hoogeveen (Jeppel), The Nether- 
lands; Tanabe (Wakayama), Japan; El 
Tigre (Puerto La Cruz), Argentina; 
Beenleigh (Southport), Australia; Miya- 
zaka and Oita), Japan; Sao 
Cristovao (Rio de Janeiro), Brazil; Na- 
cimiento (Mulchen), Chile; Gelsen- 
(Essen), Germany; Nathanya 
(Tel Aviv-Jaffa), Israel; Acre (Haifa), 
Israel; Pireus (Athens), Greece; ’s- 
Hertogenbosch (Nimwegen), The Neth- 
Vennesla (Kristiansand), Nor- 
way; Lade (Trondheim), Norway; 
Leoben (Graz), Austria; Fort Erie 
(Buffalo, N. Y.), Canada 
West Fresno (Fresno), 
Prairie (Sikeston), Mo.; 
(Santa Barbara), Calif Park Forest 
(Chicago Heights), Ill.; Newtown (Mor- 
risville and Washington Crossing), Pa.; 
West Covina (Covina), Calif.; Cos Cob 
(Greenwich), Conn.; Jamestown (High 
Point), N. C.; Gonzales (Soledad), Calif.; 
New City (Spring Valley and Pearl 
River), N. Y Rockdale (Cameron), 
Tex.: Sylvania (Toledo), Ohio: Jeffer- 
(Middletown), Ky South 
(Richmond), Va.; North 
Lincoln (Lincoln), Nebr.; Quincy 
Wash.; Morgantown (Birds- 
Westhampton (Southhamp- 


Rotary World 
Gains 39 Clubs 


(Kobe 


kirchen 


erlands; 


Calif.; East 
Carpinteria 


ontown 

Richmond 
East 
(Ephrata), 
boro), Pa.: 


ton). N. Y. 


25th Yeor for May i silver-anni- 
27 More Clubs versary month for 27 

more Rotary Clubs. 
Congratulations to them! They are: 
\rica, Chile; Lota, Chile; Menominee 
Falls, Wi Mascoutah, Ill.; Central 





Here 


‘“*H 
OW many, Mister?” 

“Check your oil, sir?” 

All day long, Rotarians of Dundas, 
Ont., Canada, asked motorists and 
truck drivers questions as 
they manned a local gasoline sta- 
tion on the Club's “Gas Day.” They 
were there in their white jackets 
and coveralls to put across success- 
fully a fund-raising project that had 
come apout in this way: 

To finance a major part of its 
Community Service program, the 
Rotary Club of Dundas needed to 
raise a substantial amount of money, 
and the member who came up with 
a fresh idea was Walter Newton, a 
gas-station operator. In effect, he 
said, “Fellows, you operate my gas 
station for one day, and I'll turn 
over to the fund all the profits that 
come in.” So... a“Gas Day” was 
declared and Dundas_ Rotarians 
turned “pump men.” 

As hundreds of cars and trucks 
rolled into the station, Rotarians not 
only pumped gas and poured oil, 
but also took on wash jobs that 
came in. To add an extra source of 
profit, they also conducted a “bake 
sale” with cakes and other pastries 
from the ovens of their wives. Fruit 
and vegetables were also sold in the 
station's driveways. 

After the last gallon of gas had 
been pumped, these figures were 
tallied on the day’s operation: 76 


those 





Take a Page from Dundas 


To aid crippled children, build 
grounds, award scholarships and loans 
to students, help the 
and others 
Clubs 
the story of 
Club recently added to its Community 
fund. See an 


tivities 
Rotary 


Service 


play- 


these ac- 
that 
ways. 


needy 
require funds 
raise in varied 
how a Canadian 


idea here ?—Ebs, 


cars had been washed, and 3,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline had been sold, All 
told, the “Day” produced a profit of 
$1,500—all for the Club’s commu- 
nity-betterment work, which in- 
cludes meeting the operation and 
maintenance costs of two cars used 
by the local Victorian Order of 
Nurses and supporting the high 


Photo: Witton 


Motorcars and trucks make “Gas 

Day” in Dundas busy for Rotarians 

and profitable for a Rotary fund. 
school’s vocational-guidance activ- 
ities. 

As they pumped gas that day, 
Dundas Rotarians knew they were 
not only putting “go” in automo- 
biles, but also in plans to 
make their town a better place for 
everyone. 


some 








City, Ky.; Westminster, S. C.; Ironton, 
Mo.; Cotton Plant, Ark.; Concordia, Ar- 
gentina; Ovalle, Chile; New Westmin- 
ster, B. C., Canada; Lebu, Chile; Ke- 
lowna, B. C., Canada; Ionia, Mich.; 
Thompsonville, Conn.; Eagle River, 
Wis.; Tex.; Los Andes, Chile; 
Talcahuano, Chile; Crowell, Tex.; Harts- 
horne, Okla.; Ringling, Okla.; Dormont- 
Mount Lebanon, Pa.; Cleveland, Okla.; 
Smithfield, Va.; Canonsburg-Houston, 
Pa.; Hawkesbury, Ont., Canada. 

When the Rotary Club of Potro, ILL., 
recently celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary, it marked the occasion by produc- 
ing a handsomely bound 30-page year- 
book. In addition to a brief history of 
the Club and other reports, the yearbook 
listed current Club activities, among 


Pecos, 


which were sponsorship of a Boy Scout 
troop, a dance for high-schoo! and col- 
lege students, a farmers’ night, and a 
gathering of teachers from grade schools 
and high scheols. 

The silver-anniversary party of the 
Rotary Club of BeLMont, Mass., featured 
a beautiful three-tier cake cut by the 
Club's charter President. Honored at 
the gathering two still active 
charter members 

On its second anniversary, 
Club of Witt Rocers 
held a meeting labelled 
and Fellowship.” It was 
singing was fun, discu 
tary were a part of the forum, and fel 
lowship, of course, came from just being 
together. 


were 


the Rotary 
(TULSA), OKLA., 
“Fun, Forum, 
reported that 
sions about Ro 
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‘BRIEFS’ ABOUT ROTARIANS, 
THEIR HONORS AND RECORDS. 


Paris BOUND. Poetic lines come eas- 
ily to Davin E. Guyton, of Ripley, Miss., 
a Past District Governor of Rotary In- 
ternational, Readers of these columns 
will recall some of them. Thinking of 
the Rotary reunion soon to bring thou 
sands of Rotarians together in Paris, 
France, ROTARIAN GUYTON addresses his 
thoughts to them, comes up with a 
poem he titles On to Paris, of which the 
following are excerpted verses: 

Let us up and on to Paris, 

There to honor Paul P. Harris 


Proudly let us bear his banner 
In Ri's majestic manner 


Leaving selfishness behind us, 

May our matchless motto bind us 
One and all in hearts as brother 
Less concerned with self than others 


May the spirit of Paul Harris 

Thus possess the soul of Paris 
May its glamour and its glory 
Spread afar his fame and story, 


On to Paris, on to glory, 

Share the splendor and the story 
Thousands there again will greet you, 
Everybody wild to meet you, 


Appreciation, Several years ago to the 
Boy Scout Council of Lebanon County, 
Pa., was presented a farm 
which was to be earmarked for a perma- 
nent Scout camp site. This gift—from 
JOHN S. BASHORE, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Lebanon—was 
weeks back on the occasion of a testi 
monial dinner attended by more than 
200 citizens. It was the 80th 
birthday, and to show their appreciation 
for what had been done for them, the 
Boy Scouts presented ROTARIAN BASHORI 
with a trophy. But it was only 
many gifts he received, for he ha 
leadership in a score or more of commu 


250-acre 


recalled a 


donor's 


one of 
taken 


nity and business activities. A clothier, 
ROTARIAN Basnore has been in business 
for 50 years, 


Add: Congressmen. To the list of Ro- 
tarians in the Congress of the United 
States mentioned in THe Rovrarian for 
March and April, add Gorpon CANnrieLp, 
an honorary member of the Rotary Club 


Married for 50 years are Rotarian and 
Mrs, Emil Locher, of Peoria, lll. He 


is a fruits-and-vegetables wholesaler. 
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of Paterson, N. J. He serves a district 
of New Jersey in the House of Repre- 
entatives. 


To the list of Gover- 
nors of States and Territories of the 
U.S.A. who are members of Rotary 
Clubs, add the name of FRANK HEINTZLE- 
newly appointed Governor of the 
Territory of Alaska. A member of the 
totary Club of Juneau, he succeeds Er- 
NEST GRUENING, also a Juneau Rotarian. 
Another Juneau Rotarian to be honored 
by appointment to public office is WAINo 
HENDRICKSON. He is the new Secretary 
of State for the Territory. 


Add: Governors. 


MAN, 


Perker-Upper. Those who plan things 
in the Rotary Club of Madison, N. J., are 
practical men. For example, they be- 
ieve, and wisely they’ve learned, that to 
head the Attendance Committee of thei 
Club none can do a better job than one 
whose long-time attendance record 
marks him as one who knows the values 
of regular attendance. So they have se- 
lected for the last several years ARTHUR 
S. Bensprook, who recently rounded out 
his 30th year of perfect Rotary attend- 
ance, “It is hard, mighty hard,” says a 
Club spokesman, “to tell Art why one 
didn’t make up a meeting.’ 


Not-Forgotten Man, In these days when 
too often the forgotten man in many 


Photo: Palestine Herald-lress 


Re: Joyce. There are three of them in 
the Palestine, Tex., Rotary Club. They 
are C.D. Jeyce (center), his son, C. G.. 
Sr. (left); and his grandson, C. G., Jr. 


communities is the house renter, it is 
heartwarming to learn of a builder who 
goes the “second mile” to make life for 
the renter and his family something 
more than a roof and four walls. One 
builder who does this is JoHN M. Bares, 
1 member of the Rotary Club of Port- 
and, Oreg. A public-garage proprietor, 


Photo: Brown-Harane 


And 60 years for Rotarian and Mrs. 
Elmer Coates, of North Platte, Nebr. 
He hasn't missed a meeting in 33 years. 


A 50-pound tuna jor Past International 
President Crawford C. McCullough, of 
Fort William, Ont., Canada. He got 
it while fishing off Tampico, Mexico. 


he has a sideline: building rental houses 
whose surroundings consist of gardens, 
beautiful lawns, camellia hedges, a lanai- 
type area that serves as a playground 
for children and an outdoor living room, 
a fish-stocked lake a few feet from the 
front door. Aiding him in planning this 
“second mile” of service is Mrs. Bates, 
who agrees that Nature proves a willing 
helper when someone points the way 
ROTARIAN Baves provides the guiding 
hand on a tract of land in the Lake Os- 
wego district some eight miles from 
downtown Portland, 


Thanks-Filled Lines. When the speaker 
of the day, CLirrorD WITTING, author of 
A Rotarian’s Diary and a member of the 
Rotary Club of Carshalton, England, fin- 
Rotarians of 
England, recently, up rose Ro- 
TARIAN RICHARD ELVEN to thank him on 
behalf of his fellows. But no prosaic 
expression of appreciation was to come 
from his lips, but, rather, these lines: 


ished his address to the 
Staines, 


tis my happy lot 

l'o thank you, sir, today for what 
You've given us 

it entertains us poor Rotarians of Staines 

To hear from one who never shirks 

From piling up his published works 

ind one who speaks with such verbosity 

Commands no idle curiosity! 


/ rise as 


it needs no more from me to say 

How we've enjoyed your talk today 

ind as we do not like backslapping, 
We'll thank you, sir, with decorous clapping 


Badgeman. WILLIAM H. Snyper, an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of 
Elmira, N. Y., has, to make one of the 
understatements of any year, been an 
extremely active man. His interests 
have found him deep in the work of 
scores of civic, church, lodge, and per- 
sonal projects which have brought serv- 
ice, fun, and satisfaction to hundreds of 
people who have been touched by this 
merry man, now in his 84th year of en- 


joying life and living. Attending con- 
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ventions is one of his side interests, and 
to prove it he has a convention-badge 
red coat which he slips on if the ques- yi t Yy B t h 
a . y 

tion Have vou ever been to a conven- € ~ our Oa -ofrap 
tion?” comes up (see photo) Adorning q 
it are some of the badges he has col- AYBE you are world-minded about people, customs, food, and 
lected in his 50 years of convention at- 
tending. RoTarian Snyper, incidentally 

but far from accidenta in 1937 or- é F , ’ ; 
ganized the Ancient Order of Flat Tires, Venice, Italy, and the gondola, Other similar boat-and-country pairs 


dress—but how about boats? They, too, have their own particular 


geographical associations. Two that go together, for example, are 


whose object was “To assemble in one are pictured below. Can you name these four types of small-craft? 
grand organization men of affairs who (Answers are given at the bottom of the page.) 


have seen threescore ¢ <s or more of 


@. 


This New Zealand Maori is rowing These Iraqi boatmen are operating 
a (a) dhow, (b) gig. (c) outrigger. a (a) guffa, (b) junk, (c) caique. 


4 coat of many badges (also see item). 


service, whose friends and acquaint- 
ances are fast passing from this life; 
who need friendships and companion- 
ships in their declining years.” Its mot- 
to: “Fun ‘Til the End.” 


Lenten Leader. First to speak in a 
New Haven, Conn., series of telecast 
Lenten addresses was Epwarp L, FLa- 
HIVE, President of the Rotary Club of 
New Haven. Emphasizing the idea of 
service, he said, “The motto of Rotary 
International is ‘Service above Self.’ To- In Chinese waters this type of covered craft i. called 
dav .. . all of us should rededicate our- (a) felluca, (b) kayak, (c) sampan, (d) rickashell. 
selves in the true spirit of service, serv- 
ice to the welfare of mankind and serv- In the Pacific Ocean off the Chilean coast, seals are hunted 
ice to Almighty God.” in this (a) baggala, (b) gaucho, (c) velero, (d) embarcadero. 


Rotarians Honored. H. ELtis FINGER, 
Jr., of Jackson, Miss., was chosen the 
outstanding young 

man of 1952 for the 

State of Mississippi by 

the State-wide Junior 

Chamber of Com- 

merce ROTARIAN F'In- 

GER is president of 

Millsap College, in 

Jackson. EDWARD 


*.. Pomeroy, of Oneon- 
@ ; ta, N. Y., has been 
elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, a department of the National 
Education Association. 


Finger 


Lion’s Roar. It was put there in fun— 
that item in his Club’s publication, edit- 
ed by ARTHUR IMEL, a member of the O19[9A (pf) “UBdUIeS (¢) “BYyNsA (Z) “AeAALANO ([) ‘s4emsuy 
Rotary Club of Cushing, Okla. It all 
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came about when the president of the etin was sent to movie headquarters to record of CLirton M. Beatry, a member 
local Lions Club, Leo Davis, was a guest clear up the matter of descriptive word- of the Rotary Club of Los Angeles, 
of Cushing Rotarians. RorTartan IMEL age. jack came the movie magnates’ Calif.? Recently he gave blood for the 
mentioned the guest in the publication comment: “A thread, a hair, or a piece 27th time. As editor of his Club’s pub- 
“tying” him to Leo the Lion, emblem of of steel may snarl, but a lion never. He lication, El Rodeo, he has carried on 
a great moving-picture company, and roars.” an active, inspiring campaign to alert 
made reference to the beast’s “sna! his fellows to the “You Give—They 
Lion Davis good-naturedly took issu Donor. Is there anyone in the Rotary Live” idea. His actions, readers agree, 
with the word “snarl.” Copy of the bu world who can match the blood-donor back up his words. 





Rotarians Always on the Job 


56 WHO HAVEN’T MISSED A MEETING IN 15 YEARS OR MORE, 


(1) Elmer Coates, past service, 32% yrs., North Platte, Nebr.; (2) Glenn 
C. Vance, life insurance, 31% yrs., Greensburg, Pa.; (3) Will I McCready, 
furniture—retailing, 31 yrs., Annapolis, Md.; (4) Elijah Mapie Hicks, physi- 
cian, 30% yrs., Florence, 8. C.; (5) Hubert B. Davenport, vinegar manu- 
facturing, 30% yrs., Rogers, Ark.; (6) Benjamin Martin, funeral directing, 
0% yrs., Lethbridge, Alta., Canada; (7) Ben L. Mayne, fire insurance, 29% 
yrs., Albion, Ill; (8) Chas. E. Peters, roentgenology, 29 yrs., Hayward, 
Calif.; «®) William J. Norton, men’s clothing—retail, 29 yrs.; (10) Louis D. 
Goldberg, women's clothing—retail, 25 yrs.—both of Granville, N. Y 

(11) Dorsey E. Hooper, dentistry, 28 yrs., Boonville, Mo.; (12) Noah L 
Secnaeffer, flour manufacturing, 28% yrs., Westminster, Md (13) Sterling 
P. Hart, newspaper publishing, 28 yrs., Commerce, Tex.; (14) Robert A. 
Norriss, past service, 27 yrs., (1%) Harry L. Perkins, books—retail, 25% yrs., 
(16) Harold A. Taylor, camera supplies, 25 yrs., (17) Neil B. Taylor, lumber 
retailing, 24% yrs.—all of Coronado, Calif.; (18) Charles A. Lytle, telegraph 
ind cable service, 25% yrs., Alpena, Mich.; (19) Louis S. Smitzes, groceries— 
retailing, 26 yrs., Tarpon Springs, Fla.; (20) Thomas Harris Cole, building 
construction, 25% yrs., White Plains, N. Y 

(21) Cecil B. Collins, dentistry, 25% yrs., (22) Harry G. Gillespie, gro- 
ceries—retailing, 25% yrs.—both of White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; (23) 
Charles G. Bird, past service, 26 yrs., (24) Ben C. Wallace, Jr., mortician, 24 
yrs., (2%) Elmer W. Forslund, law—probate and corporation, 23% yrs., (26) 
Bert E. Swenson, honorary, 23% yrs., (27) Edwin D. Wemyss, beverages— 
bottling, 22% yrs., (28) Edward G. Voliman, theaters, 21 yrs., (2%) Albert 
A. Anderson, orchard service, 21 yrs., (30) J. Russell Gwynn, casualty in 
surance, 18 yrs., (31) Cariton S. Wilcox, building materials—retailing, 17% 
yrs., (32) Ralph G. Houston, cherry growing, 16% yrs., (33) Charles F 
Cooper, prune growing, 15% yrs., (34) Louis Wentzel, Jr., auto parts— 
retail, 15% yrs.—all of Stockton, Calif. 

(35) S. Buford Key, drugs, 25% yrs., (36) Wiley P. Harris, radio service, 
24% yrs., (37) J. Payton McKay, plumbing—retailing, 21% yrs., (38) Wil- 
liam Henry Thomas, telegraph and cable service, 21% yrs., (30) Tom A 
Darden, oil products—distributing, 19% yrs., (40) C. D. Wilson, bread 
baking—wholesale, 18 yrs.—all of Jackson, Miss.; (41) Howard H. Bauer, 
funeral directing, 24 yrs., (42) William L. Evans, insurance—casualty, 23 
yrs., (43) Elton W. Hurlburt, electric light and power service, 24 yrs., (44) 
Charles H. Richardson, dentistry, 22 yrs., (45) Joseph Ernst, auto—retail 
ing, 18 yrs., (46) Leslie C. Dittman, refined oil products—retailing, 18 yrs., 
(47) Royal W. Eppler, banking—savings, 17 yrs., (48) Valdo Herman, news 
paper publishing, 16 yrs.—all of Richmond, Mich 

(49) Michael S. Kipps, agricultural extension, 22% yrs., Christianburg 
Blacksburg, Va.; (50) Percy L. Canfield, lumber—wholesaling, 22 yrs., (51) 
W. H. Peirce, Y.M.C.A., 21 yrs.—both of Woodstock, Ont., Canada; (52) 
Cc. Fayette Lawrence, hardware retailing, 22 yrs., Katonah, N. Y.: (53) 
Joshua R. Golightly, coal—retail, 19% yrs., Millburn, N. J.; (54) C. Carl 
Cunningham, senior active, 16 yrs., (55) Everett W. Freeman, Christianity— 
Protestantism, 16% yrs.—both of Concordia, Kans.; (56) Duncan Weaver, 
chemist goods manufacturing, 15% yrs., Holland, Mich 


Photos: (1) Brown-Harano; (2) Ralph; (6) Cross; (14-17) Elliott; (19) Keith 
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A few words on a simple device 


for reducing a common bother. 


By 


IM FARLEY is stopped frequently 
by people who want favors 

“Write me a letter,” Jim tells each 
one. They shake hands and walk away, 
pleased. 

“That's a good idea,” he in an- 
swer to a suggestion. “Write me a letter 
about it and I'll take it up with the 
board.” 

As Postmaster General of the United 
States, James A. Farley pursued the 
same tactics. If he happened to be in 
some Washington hotel and a lobbyist— 
perhaps someone he didn’t even know 
“Jim, I’ve got an idea,” he’d 
reply, “Write me a letter about it.” 

When Farley was engaged in “selling” 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to the Demo- 
cratic party as Presidential timber, men 
in all parts of the nation would approach 
the effervescent salesman with 
ome good, some not so good. Jim would 
ay, “Write me a letter and I'll let you 
know.’ 

AS a 


Coca-Cola 


says 


said, 


ideas— 


president of the 
Farley still says, 


businessman, 
Company, 
Write me a letter.” 

Businessman-politician, 
that 
patience, and criticism 

Stephen Bonsal, dean of American 
war correspondents and student of hu- 
man nature, sums it up this way: “When 
Jim Farley tells someone to write him a 
etter, he puts that person on probation 

and shifts all responsibility.” Time 
ifter time that is the end of it 

Millions of letters are written every- 
vhere every day. Many would never be 
written the Farley system 
idopted. You say to a friend who has 

ked a favor, “Write me a letter,” and 

e if get wer. Chances 
ire 50 to 1 that you won't. People just 
vill not write letters once they are in- 
vited to do so. The mere suggestion 
them cold. Turns them against 
t. So say the psychologists. No one 
vants to be told what to do. 

R. H. Burnside, the theatrical pro 
ducer staged shows at the old Hip- 
New York City, claims that 
Ziegfeld was the origi 
nators of the “write me a letter” school 
of thought Ziegfeld, says Burnside, 


Jim 
time, 


Farley 


has a formula saves money, 


were 


you evel an an 


eaves 


W ho 
podrome in 


Florenz one ot 


MAY 
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JOHN JAY DALY 


Journalist and Author 


\ 


“Florenzs Ziegfeld . . . would be stopped 
by a writer or a musician with an idea,”’ 


would be stopped in a theater lobby, or 
on the street, by a writer or a musician 
with an idea. “Write me a letter about 
it,” Ziegfeld would say. That would 
probably be the last of that. 

Samuel Wingfield, an advertising man 
who once ran the Post Scripts depart- 
ment for The Saturday Evening Post, 
is another who says, “Write me a letter,” 
whenever the occasion demands. 

“So many cranks approach me with 
crazy ideas,” he says, “that, to get rid 
of them, I simply tell them to put it on 
paper and send it to me. Half the time 
I never hear from them.” 

Major General Philip A. Fleming, for- 
merly chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission, goes back, in his 
experience with the public, to the days 
when he was a colonel in the United 
States Army Engineers Corps. In the 
early days of the New Deal he was in 
charge of the tremendous project at 
Passamaquoddy—at Eastport, Maine. 

At Eastport the tide rises and falls 24 
feet a day, the greatest incoming and 
outgoing tide in the world with the ex- 
ception of the tides in the Yangtze River 
in China, Passamaquoddy was a 70-mil- 
lion-dollar attempt to harness this ter- 
rific tide lash and get cheaper power. 
As such, “Quoddy” drew all sorts of 
humans. Most of them had ideas, A man 
with an idea, of course, must have some- 
body to tell it to—and Colonel Fleming 
was the target. Men with ideas almost 
ran him ragged. Then he hit upon the 
idea of telling them to put their ideas 
on paper—and send them along. 

“Write me a letter, and send me your 
idea,” this great Army engineer would 
say. Dreamers and schemers alike would 
go away happy, but most of their ideas 
were never put on paper. Seldom did 
any one of them ever write, 

As General Fleming views it, sitting 
down to write a letter would, by the 
very act, take some of the steam out of 
the idea—if it had any steam. If not, it 
merely died. 

Has the write-me-a-letter formula any 
value to the less noted, nondistinguished 
among us? I think so. I can the 
average business or professional man 
using it—and using it as courteously and 


see 


effectively as others do. An “eager 
beaver” of a young man breezes in and 
“hits” him for a job. “Why, maybe so,” 
our friend the businessman replies, “but 
why not tell me all about yourself and 
your dreams in a letter first? Then 
we'll talk.” A good test of the young 
man. A _ service-club president gets a 
phone call from someone in town urg- 
ing him and his club to get behind some 
great (and maybe worthy) work the 
caller is interested in. “I'll tell you,” our 
president answers. “Why not put down 
what you're saying in a letter to me? 
Then I'll have all the facts in handy 
form. Yes, write me a letter.” 


O F course, there are those who belong 
to the  never-write-a-letter-of-any-kind 
school. It was founded, [ think, by Fred 
T. Dubois, the first Senator from Idaho, 
whose motto was “Never write a letter, 
never dictate a letter, and destroy all 
carbon copies.” There's a famous story 
—a bit too long to tell here-—about how 
the old Senator was finally entrapped 
into writing a letter which he knew the 
recipient would insert into a court rec- 
ord. Cannily the Senator filled the let- 
ter with a long but absolutely defen 
sible attack on the recipient's private 
morals—thus guaranteeing that it would 
never be used anywhere or read by any- 
one but the Afterward a 
newspaperman asked the Senator why 
he was so set against letter writing 

“Letters cause trouble,” the Senator 
said. “Go into any divorce court ‘i 

“But those are love letters,” the news 
man protested. 

“Son,” said the Senator, “if must 
write letters—and I advise against it 
model them on written by St 
Paul to the Corinthians.” 

That, as I say, is another 
thought—and with a rather 
rollment. Letters, why they’re a main- 
spring of business, 

you name it. But 
never thought of them as a way of keep- 
ing order in your business life, of screen 
ing the many demands mace upon you. 

“Write me a letter about it.” It 
worked for Ziegfeld, Farley 
others. Maybe it will work for you. 


addressee. 


you 


those 


school of 


small en 


love, oul 


gente 


maybe you have 


has 


and some 
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Thank God for Dr. Will 


By J. D. CLAITOR 


Rotarian, Galveston, Tex. 


; eee BURNS lived on his red hill 
farm in the backwoods of a 
county with his wife, two son 


Southern 
, and four 
daughters. His house had been built of 
sturdy logs, hewn by his own hand 
erected with the help of kindly 


, and 
neigh 
bors. He had expected to rear a large 
family, as Was the custom there, and had 
built his house accordingly. It wa 


and furnished with Puritan 


large 
impiieity 
“Jed,” as he was affectionately known 
to all, was a pious, patient, and kindly 
man. 
his friendly eyes and Roman nose, 
him the 
prophet, not unlike that of the 


His flowing beard and bald head, 
vave 
Biblical seer or 
Jedidi 
ah, beloved of Jehovah.” In eulogizing 
him the old 
friend, said that “Job” would have 


visage of a 


circuit rider, a_ lifelong 
been 
a more fitting name for thi 
and 


simple words he voiced the 


patie nt, 


meek, righteous man In those 
feelings of 
all the neighbors. 

He, as had all his neighbors 
from 


stock, They were a God-fearing people 


prang 
sturdy, self-reliant Anglo-Saxon 
who loved the fruitful countryside with 
hills, 
giades, sparkling cold-wate: 
Monetary 
they had no desire 


its colorful green forest ind 
prings, and 
laughing brooks wealth wa 
unknown to them; 
or need for it. Through good husbandry 
they 


from the generous soil. 


wrested a bounteou ivelihood 
Before the white men came the 

had been a favorite hunting ground 

the friendly 

abounded in wild game, fish, 


Choctaw Indian It 
fruits, nut 
and flowers, It was as nearly a Garden 
of Eden as one might expect to find in 
this world. The countryside was dotted 
with Indian burial mound 
arrowheads were plowed up in the field 
The 
was one of love, gentiene 


many tone 


family life in the Burns home 
, and consid 
loved to visit 


erateness. As a boy, I 


there for a few days. The boys were 
about my age. We had great fun explot 
ing the forest, climbing tree 


mole traps, and enjoying all such youth 


building 


ful civersions. 


Before retiring at night, Mr. Burns 


read a chapter from the Bible in the dim 
light of a homemade tallow candle, then 
we all while he fet 
vently uttered the bedtime 

The boys slept in the loft of the big 


reverently knelt 


prayer 
house, access to which was gained by 
means of a ladder attached to the wa 

through a square opening in the ceiling. 
at the stage of my 


To me, climbing 
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youth, this was by far the most thrilling 
adventure of my visit. 
lott, 


Once up in the 
where the boys had accumulated 
the things that appeal to youthful fancy, 
and secluded from the family below, we 
resumed the interrupted diversions of 
the day. In time, Mr. Burns would tap 
on the floor with his boot-jack, the signal 
for us 


bed 


to snuff the candle and hop into 


Mr. Burns was eager for his children 
to enjoy advantages he had not known 
lie revered the soil; nevertheless, it was 
his idea that their lives might become 
more useful to God and to mankind in 
fields. In family conferences, and 


long before Willie, the oldest 


other 
son, had 
decision Was 


reached maturity, the 


reached that he would be educated to 


be a doctor. His uncle, whom he adored, 
death 


Once 


had been one until his untimely 
had cut short his promising careet 
the decision was made, the thought of 
the entire family was centered upon its 
achievement. And to make this possible 


the girls went to the fields alongside 


father and brother and worked to 
needed for Wil 


thet 
accumulate the money 


ie’s expenses at school. 


I THE log schoolhouse in the neigh- 


borhood where debating sessions and 
pelling bees were conducted at frequent 
Willie's 


made him 


intervals, brilliance of mind 


oon leader of the younger 
et. When it became known that he was 
destined to be a doctor, their pride in 
none of 
Willie 
reach and they were happy for him 
Thu 


away to medical 


him was augmented, There was 


envy; nothing was beyond 


the time came when Willie went 


school. During those 


four years things went along about as 
usual on the farm and throughout the 
that the 


worked harder than ever to provide the 


countryside, except family 


funds for his expenses which had ex- 
ceeded their calculations. 

During his third vacation at home an 
unusual incident occurred. A neighbor's 


baby girl was beset by diphtheria. It 


quickly reached a malignant stage and 
the elderly doctor who was treating the 
child told the parents there was no 
In their grief the 
appealed to Willie. Although 
State law forbade 


the practice of medicine without a di- 


chance for recovery. 
father 
there 


was a which 


ploma from an _ accredited medical 


there was no hesitancy on his 
Fortu- 


chool, 


part in responding to the call. 


he had learned some new meth- 
not known to the older 
He inserted a silver tube 
in the child’s throat. In a few days she 
was well happily as 
been ill. 


nately 
ods at school 
practitioners. 
and playing as 
though she had nevet 

The reader may readily imagine the 
result. To the people this was nothing 
over 


short of a miracle; the news flew 


the countryside. In no time at all Willie, 
long their favorite, was now their hero. 
The incident was promptly reported to 
the State Medical Willie 
promptly fined one dollar and equally 


Board; was 
as promptly was the fine remitted. 

The next year he graduated with the 
highest honors of his class. Immediately 
there came many flattering offers of one 
kind or another, many from older phy- 
sicians with long-established and lucra- 
who wanted him to join 


fortune awaited; all 


tive practice, 
them. Fame and 
he needed was to make the right choice. 

His choice will surprise no one. His 
own backwoods homefolks needed a 
good doctor far more than he needed or 
fortune. So it 


was to his own people, who had made it 


wanted either fame or 
possible for him to be what he was, that 
he turned 

That first year at home the younger 
brother, Charley, went away to A. and 
M. to 


bandry 


begin his course in dairy hus- 
He later developed some impor- 
tant ice-cream formulas and 
that 


fine-quality and low-cost ice 


processes 


were largely responsible for the 
cream we 
all enjoy 
in that field. 

When Dr. Willie (note 
now Willie, 


to those who knew him, not by 


today. He was acclaimed a 
leade! 
that he had 
become Dr and not Dr. 
Burn 
his choice but by their own) began prac- 
tice, he had only one saddle horse. Be- 
fore the 


That year, 


end of the year there were 


four although he changed 


frequently each day, he rode to death 


one horse, and two others were so badly 
spent they were replaced. 
When Dr. Willie 


horse, one would be placed in his stable 


needed another 
by neighbors. 
When a call came, regardless of the 


time, his own state, the distance, or the 


“This idea of yours is a natural, Bower 
—I’m certainly glad we thought of it.” 
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weather, he responded, taking with him 
a drugstore in his medicine case and in 
He dosed the patients from 
both. Often he would ride from one 


his heart. 


patient to another, being in the saddle 
or at bedsides for long hours without 
rest 

The hoof beats of his horse became a 
familiar sound on the lonely country 
roads as he galloped through the night 
to deliver a baby, ease the pain of a 
sufferer, or comfort the dying. When 
both his medicine and his love failed, 
he would kneel reverently, with the 
family, at the bedside and pray Al- 
mighty God to effect the miracle he 
himself had failed to perform 

The practice of his profession brought 
added humility. Many times cures oc- 
curred that he could attribute only to 
the intervention of God 


ry 
| HERE was little money in the coun- 
Willie never mailed a bill; 
Whatever the 
patients could give they gave freely and 


tryside. Dr. 
there was no need to 
gladly. There was never any lack of 
choice food for himself, feed for his 
horses, and such things as they had to 
share with him. The-cash was never 
enough to replenish his medicines and 
provide the bare necessities needed by 
him and needed to keep the girls in 
school. The girls were being sent away 
now, one by one, each in her turn, to 
domestic-science school. As they re- 
turned, they married and established 
homes of their own. 

Thus, the busy years passed. For Dr. 
Willie there was no surcease from his 
duty. As families grew and word of his 
great compassion spread, the demand 
for his services increased until there 
was little time for the rest and sleep 
his tiring body craved 

Time came when he would lie down 
for a few hours’ rest and the sleep so 
badly needed would not come. His mind 
would be wide awake, thinking of the 
patients who might be needing him at 
that moment. 

This was the beginning of the tragedy. 
There were drugs in his medicine case 

relieve such conditions. In his prac- 

» he had never hesitated to use them 
when they would afford relief to a pa- 
tient. At first he toyed with the idea, 
turning it over contemplatively in his 


mind, and rejecting it; then each time 


he thought of the matter, the more 


e it appeared to him that he 
hould accept the relief thus offered 
fatigue and 


Eventually, driven by 


sleeplessness he yielded. As expected, 
the sleep came but, tragically enough, he 
was not refreshed by it as he had hoped 
He knew then it had been a mistake. 
Nevertheless in a few days he repeated 
his error. Soon he had lost the power 
to resist. As his moral and physical be- 


ing advanced in degeneration, he started 
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using other intoxicants, stimulants, and 
sedatives, 

To prolong the account of his disinte- 
gration would only distress the reader. 
Fortunately and blessedly, perhaps, for 
all who loved him, the climax came 
quickly, and before his weakness had 
become too obvious. 

On a night that he had ridden several 
hours in the rain and sleet he returned 
in a state of delirium induced by the 
high fever of lobar pneumonia. In a few 
hours he was dead. His weakened body 
had been no match for the deadly virus. 

Recently I visited a frail, broken little 
gold-star mother whose son had been 
Purple 
Heart. In the course of our conversa- 


awarded posthumously the 
tion about another matter she said Dr. 
Willie had delivered into the world all 
eight of her wonderful children. At the 
mention of his name her voice choked 
and the tears traced down her faded 
cheeks. She left the room to compose 
herself. 

Framed on the wall of the plain room 
was a Purple Heart, the certificate of 
award, and a letter signed by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in which he said few 
mothers were privileged to bear a son 
who had been given the opportunity to 
serve their country so nobly as had 
hers; that he and all the freedom-loving 
world shared her grief; that he sincere- 
ly hoped her justifiable pride in her son 
would help sustain her. There was 
much more in the letter. 

All her children except the baby, a 
fine lad of 16, then being readied for 
college, had gone out into the world to 
important 
weather-worn home that had witnessed 
so much of life, love, laughter, happi- 
ness, and tears was now filled with only 


ositions. The time and 
I 


loneliness and proud memories, 

It was typical of the backwoods homes 
and they were typical of the backwoods 
people who were keeping Dr. Willie 
fresh in their memory. 

Some may say the doctor was unwise 
If that be true, 
it was the same kind of unwisdom, if 


to expend himself so 


such it may be called, of one whose 
noble impulses impel him to cast himself 
in front of a speeding motor, at the cost 
of his own life, that a happy child may 
be shoved out of its path to safety. 

During the tragic Texas City disaster, 
which took 600 lives, I was privileged to 
serve in an important volunteer capacity 
at Red Cross headquarters. To my per- 
sonal knowledge many able-bodied vol- 
unteers, in their frantic efforts to rescue 
screaming victims from the flaming 
wreckage, either lost their own lives or 
were permanently injured. 

In principle, such self-renunciation is 
not unusual. It may not make sense to 
some, but we may thank Almighty God 
that we have such examples to inspire 
our own lives. 





Odd Shots 


Can you match these«photos for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-ordi- 
nary-ness? Then send it to the Edi- 
tors of The Rotarian. Uf used, the 
“odd shot” will bring you $3. But 
remember—it must be different! 











A thief out on a limb, but it brings 
results to a cat that finds bird food a 
nourishing dish. Mrs. F. W. Cason, 
of Miami, Fla., camera-noted the theft. 


A suggestion that one thing leads to 
another is found along U. S. Highway 
27 in Florida. Hawley Lynn, of Colum- 
bia, S. C., photographed the evidence. 


POR 
OPINION AS 4 Ein 
HAVE THE FR ED 
; NATIONAL FOL 


“aht we oe 
—t MhereDs _ 


HE WAS 


ee: 


In a forest near Newcastle, Australia, 
appears this “man” in stocks. Rotarian 
Albert E. Frede, of Taree, Australia, 
lensed the suggestion to visitors. 
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Cooperatives—Are They Taxed Fairly? 


Yes!~-Says Howard W. Selby 


[Continued from page 26] 


than his own. In 
members pool their resource 
the best 
costs of operation 
from then the 
share equally in the excess costs of do 
ing business. If there are 
the costs of doing business, these say- 
ings are the property of the members, 
because it costs them market 
their product than their proceeds from 


such cooperatives, 
and seeh 
possible selling price the 
exceed the income 


sales, member must 


savings in 


less to 


sales, 

The important point is that these in- 
dividuals who band together for mutual 
interest provide themselves with a mar- 
ket and develop a greater sense of se- 
curity for themselves and their families 
This kind of 
marketing insurance. It 
large number of individual businessmen 
working together in our free-enterprise 


business is essentially 


represents a 


system, helping themselves, providing 
wholesome competition in the market 
place, and preserving to a great degree 
their opportunity to remain as small 
businessmen. 

that the co- 


Operative organization is but the hired 


It should be understood 


hand of the member or of other market- 
ing organizations. It is simply an agen- 
cy of, by, and for its members, a broad- 
scale partnership of men. The original 
coéperative was established in 1844 by 
flannel Rochdale, 
Based on the Rochdale principles, 
modern coéperatives give each member 


weavers in England. 


one vote regardiess of the size of his 
his financial interest in 


There is a 


production or 
the organization. 
turn on capital invested, and the 


limited re 
mem 
bership is open, in the case of dairy co 
Operatives, to any dairyman regardle 

of size. 
trasts with that of private stock corpo- 
rations where control is determined by 
the amount of stock held. 

In practical 
members help in the financing of their 
leaving part of their 
share of the savings in “the kitty.” If 
patronage refunds are not made annu 
ally for the full amount of the savings 
from the cost of doing business, usually 
the members will receive some form of 
evidence of their share held by the or- 
ganization. 
for capital purposes are simply loans on 
the part of the members and are not 
profits accumulated by the codperative 
They may receive 
loans or not, depending on the financial 
situation. By and large this method of 
‘apitalization is the chief 
working and fixed capital that is avail- 
able from the members. 


This democratic practice con- 


operation, codéperative 


associations by 


Such reserves accumulated 


interest on these 


source of 
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With this explanation of how coépera- 
tives are organized and operate, let us 
into the question 
sion: Are coéperatives taxed fairly? 
And I believe they 


move under discus- 

They should be. 
are, 

It must be obvious from the foregoing 
that coéperatives are essentially groups 
of people organized to save themselves 
money—not to make profits. But as their 
organization makes savings and then al- 
locates those savings to individual mem- 
bers, each must and does pay income tax 
on the fruitfulness of the collective ef- 
fort 
file returns on his share of the allocated 


to economize. Each member must 
savings, whether these savings are in 
the form of cash, merchandise, capital 
stock, revolving-fund certificates, letters 
of advice, retain certificates, or similar 
documents 

Where stock is issued as evidence of 
allocated savings by the association, 
there is no chance for gain to the mem- 
bers beyond the par value of the stock 
certificates and such dividends as may 
be paid upon them are set at the legal 
limit by the respective States in which 
they are incorporated. Such certificates 
carry no voting power, and no contro 
exercised in the direction of the 
holder. 


may be 
organization by the They also 
lack the security of a bond. 

Unallocated reserves of coéperatives 
are taxable and the tax must be paid by 
the coéperative. Then when the remain- 


ing portion of the unallocated reserves 


is paid, the members must again calcu- 
late their share as part of their income 
and pay the resulting tax. In the case 
of a private corporation this remaining 
reserve after taxes may be used freely 
by the directors of the corporation and 
management for whatever purpose they 
may see fit. The part remaining after 
taxes paid by a cooperative is still the 
property of the large number of part- 
ners in the association. 

Encouragement is given under the ex- 
cess-profits laws for corporations to en- 
gage in 
direct funds 


many practices which would 
into causes and expendi- 
tures in order that the excess-profits tax 
may be reduced. In the case of codpera- 
tives, the 


members, as owners of the 


pusiness, are interested individually in 
holding the expenses to the lowest point 
consistent with good business manage- 
ment. This results in greater savings, 


which strengthen the member’s eco- 
nomic position on the farm and increases 
his individual income tax. 

In its simplest interpretation, taxation 
is but our method of sharing in the costs 
of needed Government services and for 
our common defense. It is difficult to 
agree on what constitutes proper taxa- 
tion for any of the four types of Amer- 
ican business, but as far as cooperatives 
are concerned, taxation laws today are 
It manifestly is unjust 


for opponents of coéperatives, especially 


essentially fair. 


if motivated by selfish interests, to try 
to eliminate this kind of competition via 
the tax We have need to appre 
ciate the difficulty of the problem faced 


laws. 


by our public servants who make our 
laws. If legislation is not just, we need 
a calm and objective approach to the 
entire problem rather than to resort to 
misleading propaganda. 


Cooperatives—Are They Taxed Fairly? 


Vo!—Replies Noah M. Mason 


[Continued from page 27] 


until 
corporations pay up to 70 percent of 


got bigger, today, when regular 
their profits in income and excess-profits 
taxes, the coéps and mutuals still pay 
little or nothing. There is nothing fair 
about that. 

The income-tax-free activities of co- 
Operatives include not 
marketing and processing of farm prod- 


now only the 
ucts and the purchase of farm supplies, 
but also the distribution of farm ma- 
chinery; hardware; lumber; automobile 
and tractor tires, batteries, and supplies; 
household electric appliances; cigars 
and cigarettes; lipstick, face creams, leg 
make-up, toothbrushes, pills, 
soft drinks, and a large number of other 


vitamin 


products. 
Coéps drill oil wells, refine petroleum, 


and sell gasoline at filling stations. They 
are in mining, banking, insurance, lum 
bering, publishing, paper making, and 
home building. They run electric sys 
tems, fertilizer plants, telephone lines 
and funeral parlors. They operate hos 
pitals, Summer camps, and radio sta- 
tions. They are now developing chains 
of stores, and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (CIO) has stated that it 
looks forward to a time when 50 percent 
of all 


coéperatives. 


retail business will be done by 
Coéps are now doing close to 20 bil- 
their 
with 


dollars of business a 
identical 


lion 
profits are 


year; 
practically 
those of taxpaying corporations in simi- 
lar lines; and they would no more be 
hurt by paying their full share of Fed- 
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me taxes than other corpora 


tions are hurt 


I have 


cent Congresses a bill varying in details 


introduced in each of the re- 


but aiming always to tax the untaxed 
for the 
the previous session ended I asked the 
tax experts of the Joint 


make an 


benefit of the overtaxed. Before 


Committee to 
interim study of the income- 
tax liability of 
bill. 


your estimate,” 


those groups named in 
last veat 
I asked, “of 
possible revenue to be derived from tax- 
ing these various organizations in ex- 
actly the same way that other corpora- 
tions are taxed and without any consid- 
that 


not income?” 


eration of their claims patronage 


dividends are 


ry% 

I HE answer, received by me since the 
present session of Congress convened, is 
remarkably close to my own figures of 
all but the 


nesse It 


Government-owned _ busi- 


says: 


Some six months ago we made 
an estimate of the revenue which 
under your bill. 
The estimate was about 800 mil- 
lion addition to the 
amount resulting from the Reven- 
ue Act of 1951 


would be raised 


dollars, in 


“But why,” someone will ask, “haven't 
the codOperatives and these other mutual 
competitors of 


taxpaving businesses 


been taxed long before now?” 
none of 
| hold 
as the tax experts noted in 

“We are 
and what- 


There are various reasons, 


which in my opinion wi water. 

Coop ay, 
a paragraph I quoted earlier 
the agents of our members 


ever earnings we may make 


belong to 
members and not to the corpora- 
he agency theory was abandoned 
cooperatives and by the law at 
ars ago. So they cannot claim 

1 under the agency theory 
“We are not cor porations in 
» of the word: actually 
more like partnerships.” 
ee. Cooperative were given 
rmission to become stock com- 
More 


ent of them operate today as corpo- 


many years ago 


than 90 


advantage of incor- 


with an utter unwilling- 
the taxes that corporations 
pay. It is manifest unfair to 
poration on all days except tax- 


on day and then to wriggle out 
blanket claim of partnership 
the coope rative now are say- 
1951, 


their 


r the Revenue Act of 
perative har taken 
ngside other ixable corpora- 
their gro ! less such 
as are authoriz law, are 


to the tax collector and any 
remains is taxable at the ful 
rate.” 


not logical. As the manager of 
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Invitation to disaster 
(forty-three times out of a hundred) 


Just how dangerous is it for a busi- 
nessman to cross his fingers—when he 
puts away his accounts receivable, tax, 
inventory and other records? What could 
possibly happen to them in your own 
office? In your own solid-looking safe? 


if you can’t find the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. label inside or outside 
the door of that safe, it could incinerate 
your records 
above 350° F. 


when temperatures got 


A so-called “‘fireproof’’ building 


would just confine the fire, make it hotter. 


And the insurance policy you'd count on 
to collect fully calls for “proof of loss 
within 60 days’’—virtually impossible 


without records. 


See, now, why 43 out of 100 firms that 
lose their records by fire never reopen? 
Don’t risk it! Find out how little it costs 
to provide the world’s best protection for 
your records and your business—with a 
modern Mosler — Label Record Safe. 
Consult classified telephone directory for 
name of Mosler dealer in your city, or 
mail coupon, now, for free informative 
material. 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


“ Mosler Saf 
“ Mosler Safe 


World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults 


CZ, Vy nny 
Since 1848 


Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Fort Knex and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Please send me (check one or both) 
Free Mosler Fire “DANGERater, 


NAME 


FIRM NAME 





ADDRESS 


ciTr.. 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep't R-5, 


$20 Fifth Avenue, Ne rkiILN.Y 


which will indicate my fire risk in 30 seconds 


) IMustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler Record Safes 


POSITION 














as the Queen’s 
Crown Jewels 


Carry your travel funds 
this safe, spendable way 
on your Coronation visit! 


Your travel funds, in the form 
of National City Bank Travelers 
Checks, couldn't be safer, if they 
were guarded in the Tower of Lon- 
don, with the Crown jewels. NCB 
Travelers Checks are spendable 
anywhere, for anything. If lost or 
stolen you get a full refund. Cost 
only 75c per $100. Good until used. 


Buy them at your bank, 


Let The National City Bank of New York 
serve your banking needs abroad 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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| 


one of the biggest grain coéperatives in 
the nation stated after the 1951 Revenue 
Act was passed: “It will make absolutely 
no difference to your codperative.” 

In other words, the law is inoperative 
as it concerns coéperatives that wish to 
keep on dodging their income taxes— 
that the 
equally inoperative in the pretense it 


and I may add same law is 


makes to tax building and loan associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks. 


The answer to all questions I have 
raised will be made in Congress. To get 
the 
great a show of strength to the members 


action, businessman must make as 
of Congress as do the coép groups. Then 
the the tax- 


exempts will be taxed on all their earn- 


coéps and other business 
business 
shall 


have fairness at last in our tax system. 


and 
down—and 


ings; other individual 


taxes will come we 


It certainly isn’t fair now. 


| Europe Clears the Tracks for Peace 


[Continued from page 16] 


| what of the human factor? Is it possible 


| for peoples of different countries, sepa- 


j 
| 


rated not alone by political barriers, but 
by different customs, loyalties, and an- 
tipathies, to co6perate for the common 
good? 

We active in unification of 


who are 


| rail networks put great reliance on com- 


monsense, We believe people will react 


| and 


better 


costs. 


favorably as they benefit from 
transportation 


Certainly steady employment and stabi- 


service at lowe! 
lized production, made possible by wider 
markets, will appeal to both workman 
And the 
though she may not be schooled in eco- 


industrialist. housewife, 


nomic or political theory, will support 
with sentiment and vote a project that 
puts a greater variety of foods on her 
table both in and out of season 

Ancient antipathies and even hatred 
will vaporize before such reality, espe- 
cially as the advantages of unified rail 
networks are seen in relation to a 
broader program of economic unity. Al- 
ready a favorable psychology 


They 


prevails 


among rail workers. have daily 


proof of the importance of transporta- 


tion and their experience with inter- 


national runs has developed a “fraternal 
spirit of the profession.” One could al- 
have accepted the motto 


“All 


most say they 


of Dumas’ immortal musketeers, 


for one and one for all.” 
Supported by this growing realization 
of the 


France and. Western Germany have de- 


need for economic unification, 
liberated themselves from the 
their 
thing the cynic of a decade ago would 
That this 


is but the beginning is demonstrated by 


liberately 


past freight cars—some- 


to pool 


have believed never possible 


the expansion of the pool to countries 


north to Denmark and south to Italy. 


Leaders of Government are proving 
their belief in the soundness of the idea, 
and all progress made thus far has been 
pos 


Rail transportation, it is clear, lies at 


sible because of their support 


the core of the problem of European ac- 


cord Airplanes, motor busses and 


trucks, barges and ships have been fac- 
tors and will continue to be. But only 


the 


part of 


freight to 
limit 


rails can bring 


the Continent 


any 


without on 


weight, thus facilitating heavy ship- 


ments of ore, heavy machinery, indus- 
trial construction materials, 
foods, and other impedimenta of a pro- 
The 
larity and celerity of service, and low 


products, 


gressing civilization. power, regu- 


relation to so- 


roads to 


costs put rails in a our 

ciety comparable to that of 

the ancient Roman empire. 
But that is not all, It 


that transports the masses. It alone can 


is the railroad 


take care of the great exodus from cities 
With sleeping cars, it 
is an invitation for people to visit other 
Rotary’s 


at vacation time. 
lands and thereby exemplify 
thesis, stated in its Object, that through 
encouraging and fostering “the develop- 
ment of acquaintance” men can advance 
“international understanding, goodwill, 
and peace.” 

That all Europe shall someday become 
a great community of friends is a dream 
long dreamed by poets and philosophers. 
Scoffers said it 
realized 


have never could be 


until human nature changed. 
Certainly it could not come to pass un- 
til the the 


ivory trans- 


concept was brought from 


tower of the dreamers and 
lated into realistic projects by practical 
Even so, twice within our genera- 
all but 
out gains toward unity previously made, 

But the the 
work in chancel- 


men. 


tion we have seen wat cancel 


once idea is on 


We 
lories and in 


again 
march see it at 
measures for common de- 
fense and on other fronts. But nowhere 
is it making greater progress than in 
rail transportation. That is why the dis- 
traveller in Europe these days 
the sign 


The hum- 


cerning 


will note with gratification 
EUROP on the rolling stock. 
boxcar, it 


ble can be said, points the 


way to a united Europe. 
IAI IIIA IIIA AAAI AAAI AE ER 


ry 
[RADE is a plant which 
grows wherever there is peace, as 
soon as there is peace, and as long 
as there is peace. 
Emerson 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


Qualities That Count 

FRANK PLASHA, Rotarian 

issistant Mgr., Industrial Relations 

Henderson, Nevada 

What are some of the personal qual- 
ities you should possess to be successful 
in industry or in any field of work? Not 
one of us has all these qualities, but they 
can be developed 

You should have This is a 
modern word for old-fashioned ambition 
and hard work. You should have 
qualities of leadership. A good employee 
who directs the work of others inspires 


drive. 


as a leader.... 
You should have judgment. You should 
do rather than to facts 
rather than merely to memorize. ... You 
hould have abilities of effective exrpres- 
Many men and women fail to ad- 
vance in industry because they cannot 
put their You should 
have character. Keep your word in little 
matters. ... You should have persever- 
Remember that diamonds are 


confidence in his ability 


to recite, use 


sion 


over ideas 


ace 


chunks of coal that stuck to their job.— | 


From a high-school commencement ad- 


dress 


‘Don’t Be Just a Sitter 
J. H. Battey, Rotarian 
Transfer-Company Owner 
Brawley, California 
ROTARY MEMBERS 
Rotary member, 
I hope to say; 


just belong 
time away? 


You are a 
{ good one, 
Rut do you 
To pass the 


What makes a Rotary Club 

Is not the one that warms the seat, 
But the ones that air their ideas 
ind get up on their feet 


Feel honored if they kid you 
That's no passing jest 
The boys they razz the 
fre the ones they like 


hardest 
the best 


So attend the regularly 
ind help with hand and heart. 
Don't be just a sitter, 

But take an active part! 


meetings 


7 he Veed of Fellou ship 
Marvin W. KRIEGER 
Director 


Chamber of Commerce 


Rotarian 
Exrecutive 


Johnson City, Tennessee 
These days it seems the world has lost 
of humor, this is indeed 

The world is snapping and 
narling, one nation at another, and per- 
ons 


it ense and 


dangerous 


have developed a neurosis to such a 
point that good government has become 
undermined. Children all too often re- 
flect a downright nasty disposition and 
even a crudeness reflecting the condition 
prevailing at home and school. Perhaps 
we have lost the art of conveying good 
humor, and I differentiate between the 
lewd story and the pleasant and laugh- 
joke with a sharp and amusing 


May, 


able 
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Arrival at the 


Havana airport. 


That same evening: 

in a Cuban night club. 
“ ..I'm very glad you 
advised me to go by 
KLM; they gave me 

a splendid trip 


am | t 
7 fy &) 
NK 


It's on 
RECOMMENDATION 


that nine out of ten 


of our passengers 
fly KLM 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO KNOW 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


yy ft 





Sacobsen 


$0 much mower 
_ for your money 


MODE, 20 


Selt-Propetiog Rota 
nth Cutting width 
en Engine 


Jacobsen offers 14 sizes and models 
precision-built rotary and reel-type 
mowers 


18 to 62 


cutting widths from 


inches. See your dealer or 


write for attractive folder. 


JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin 


LOW COST! 


LOOSE LEAF BINDING 


@ Easy to do in your own office 

© Permanent — self-locking 
posts 

© Strong metal hinges, 
Masonite covers 

@ Binders stack nectly, 
no projections 


STOCK SIZES STORAGE BINDERS 


TO FIT THESE SHEETS: 
SYaxBY% B8Y%2x8Y% 9x12 
6x9% BYxI1 
7x8% BYx«l4 
7all Pn Vixnl7 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG AND 
NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn St. © Chicago 5, iil. 


Liberty Binders are also 
made to order to fit ony 
size sheet desired 





point. We are suffering also from the 
oss of an ability to hold prolonged, in 
teresting conversations. A British Ro 
tarian speaks of it as a “loss of the artful 
téte-a-téte,” meaning that the average 
group runs out of something to talk 
about in all too short a time. In fact, 
we have been accused of being dull 
when we run out of business chatter 
This is true, unfortunately. We have 
neglected the cultural to a serious point. 
The Biblical reference that “man 
not live by bread alone” points up the 
spiritual enlightenment 
and mental development. So, our fel- 
lowship at the meetings ties into educa 
tion, good fun, good humor, and in the 
experiences with other 
business leaders.—From a Rotary Club 


shall 


importance of 


exchange of 


address 


Old-Age Antidote 
DAVID CHURCHMAN TRIMBLE, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Prescott, Arizona 

Certainly one of the antidotes to old 
age is having young friends. If we 
would do a little teaching and mingle a 
bit more with those younger than our- 
3, we might keep and look younger. 
Most parents leave the teaching of thei 
offspring to others, sometimes to teach- 
ers they do not even know personally 
Attend the average meeting of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association How many 
parents proportionately are there? Only 
a handful. Most U. S. parents are really 
not interested in what their children 
in the classroom of their schools 
or churches. 

So take a class of boys or girls when 
your minister is next seeking out teach- 
ers for his Sunday school. Instruct a 

of candidates of younger persons 


selve 


learn 


in your 
in your 


lodge. Accept active leadership 
Scout troop or among younger 
people. The best way to learn to play 
golf is to play golf. The best way to 
learn to teach is to teach. Teaching and 
working with younger people will keep 
you young too! 


On Walking in Blind Alleys 
ROBERT 
Banker 


Emmaus, Pennsylvania 


STONEBACK, Rotarian 


[ often wonder how many Rotarians 
throughout the world are walking in 
blind The entrance to them is 
alluring, they lead to no Rotary 
objective. 


alleys 
but 
Among the blind alleys is that of 
lonesomeness, where Paul Harris found 
himself, but being a pioneer he broke 
the exit through. 

Then we have the blind alley of self- 
ishness, when one stands alone and 
friendless, but the way out is through 
the door of service, where in bold 
relief against a happy sun we see the 
silhouettes of others. 

So there are many other blind alleys 
in which we can find ourselves—among 
them, the blind alley of lack of knowl- 
edge of Rotary’s objectives, causing us 
to miss our goal. 

While Rotary’s ideals have not failed 
of realization, we cannot say that we 
have reached the height of our ambi- 
tion, due in some measure because we 
have failed to become saturated with 
our aims and objectives. 

Our possibilities for the progress of 
mankind are infinite, and if we fail to 
keep our ideals ahead of us, we will no 
longer have the urge for advancement, 
and will retrogress and go down to 
ruin. Rotary should be a heart stimu- 





For Action 


" 
I IFTEEN Proposed Enactments 
and Resolutions to be considered at 
1953 


tion in Paris, France, this month had 


Rotary International's Conven- 


been announced as this issue went to 
press. 
The titles of these items of pro- 
posed legislation follow: 
Proposed Enactments 


To amend attendance credit provisions 
(Proposed by the 1952 Conference Dis 
trict 54 [Indla]). 

Relating to the establishment of “Ro- 
tary Branches.” (Proposed by the Rotary 
Club of Dharwar, India.) 

To provide for membership in a Ro 
tary Club, the territorial limits of which 
include member's place of residence 
(Proposed by the 1952 Conference Dis- 
trict 268 [Pennsylvania ]) 

To provide for membership in a Ro 
tary Club, the territorial limits of which 
include member's place of residence. 
(Proposed by the 1952 Conference Dis- 
trict 268 [Pennsylvania]) 

Relating to nomination of District 
Governor. (Proposed by the Rotary Club 
of Dharwar, India.) 

Relating to the Object of Rotary. (Pro 
»osed by the Rotary Club of Dharwar, 
ndia.) 

Relating to more than one Rotary Club 





in PARIS 


in a city. (Proposed by the Rotary Club 
of Dharwar, India.) 

To provide that an unopposed candi- 

» for Director in the United States or 

Canada shall automatically become 
the Director-Nominee. (Proposed by the 
Board of Directors of Rotary Interna 
tional.) 

To provide for the use of the single 
transferable vote in the election of offi- 
cers at the Convention. (Proposed by 
the Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national.) 

To amend the provisions relating to 
the qualifications for active membership 
in a Rotary Club (Proposed by the 
Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional.) 

To amend the provisions relating to 
exempting a Club from holding weekly 
meetings. (Proposed by the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International.) 


Proposed Resolutions 


To provide for expenditures from the 
corpus of the Rotary Foundation. (Pro- 
posed by the Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International.) 

Relating to attendance of past service 
and senior active members. (Proposed 
by the Rotary Club of London, England.) 

To indicate the approval of the Con- 
vention of Rotary International to 
amendments to the Constitution of Ro- 
tary International in Great Britain and 
Ireland. (Proposed by the Annual Con- 
ference of Rotary International in Great 
Britain and Ireland.) 
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lant and wash. 
is only the re- 


From a Rotary 


not a mouth 


most g 
flection of 


Clul 


victory 
fire 


orious 
an inner 


address 


‘Fellowship . Nourishes’ 
CHARLES N,. Cotter, Rotarian 
Realtor 

Jame York 


seasoned men 


town, New 
4 oun of time tested, true: 
1 oup of average me me and you, 
Who pluck life’s thistles, plant its flowers, 
ind thrill to mutual likes in meeting hours. 
7 Rotary with equation shown 
4 ahtyu force that faith has grown 
Into creed that satisfies men’s souls 

With doctrine which, if rightly lived, extols 
The individual member, as supreme, 
In wor ordained as life's 


j 
nm ithe 


mans 


out of 


good, in great 
che e, 

A doctrine which consistently decrees 

That fellowship, in practice, always frees 

The minds of men } thoughts that lead 
to strife 

4nd nourishes the fruit of peaceful life: 

That fellowship divorced from unctuous use 

In practice urges actions that produce 

The miracle, where Protestant and Jew 

Each in trust, with Catholic renew 

A brotherhood around the Rotary wheel: 

A brotherhood that bears the Maker’s seal 

Extracted from Essay on Rotary in Ro- 
tarily Yours of the Rotary Club of James- 
town, New York 


rom 


week, 


‘The Hand Extended to Yow 
WILLIAM T. ARDELL, 
Funeral Director 
Conshohocken, Pennsylvania 


Rotarian 


FORTUNE 
made and iost 


WHEEL OF 
fortunes that are 
nothing—don't 
with friendships 


The 
Are 
Compared 


9 
see ?— 


you 


you 

can 
make 

Attending Rotary. 

The hand extended to you 

As you through the door 

Has a warm and feeling 

That “gets you” more and more. 

So try to make a habit, 

When you see a stranger’s face, 

To hurry 

And show him to his place. 

He may not be a 

Or a “big tycoon” in 

But the hearty 

Wi urely 


“Say 


come 


sincere 


there to greet him 
“magnate” 
steel, 

that 
make him feel 

Club, 
Rotary 


welcome you gave 


be the hub 


here's a must 


Of our great wheel! 


‘Seven-Day-a-Week Job 
ArTHuUR B. CLARKE, Clergyman 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Hat Vassachu 


wich, etts 


For the | 








Rotary is a seven-day-a-week job Your | 
to be demonstrated with} 
knife and fork. You are 
by the high moral and 
tandards of Rotary. You have| 
hands the name of 
ib and the international organi- 

will Rotary by 
Guard zealously its good | 
ind strive just 


deed 


profi ency 18S 
r than a 
enged to live 


in youl! good 


People judge 
uu are 
not 
but in 
finding fellowship and 
ig a friend, giving that highest grade 
above Self.” Then will you 
and you will 
experience the truth | 


earnest to be 
lan in 


ith 


name 


oni, 


vice 
a Rotarian 
yy joyous 
poet: 


the lave, 


irror of nd 
hat you are ( 
the worl hee t you 


e to that 


f } 
best wu ico ( f 


( S you 
a Rotary Club induc 


tion address. 
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“TENSION 


ENVELOPES To Save 
You Labor, Speed Service 


INVENTIONS telp Prevent Mistakes! 


GOING and COMING! 


&n 73 LOPE? 


The Same Envelope That 
Takes Your Message Out 
Brings Your Answer Back 


This new Patented Tension Envelope com- 
bines outgoing envelope, letter or statement 
and return envelope in one piece that can 
be mailed first class—or third class 


It's simple to use—easy to understand. The 
person who receives it merely tears the flap 
off, and the return envelope is ready to 
bring his reply or order back 


This new “Round-Trip” envelope brings back 
just the 
Key number 


the outgoing address complete 
way you typed or printed it 
and all! There’s no handwriting to decipher, 
no chance for unkeyed replies. You'll want 
to see a sample of this unusual envelope, 
so write for yours today! 





WILL YOU SMOKE MY 


NEW KIND OF PIPE 
30 Days at My Risk? 


By E. A. CAREY 


All I want is your name so I can write 
and tell you why I’m willing to send 
you my pipe for 30 days smoking with- 


out a cent of risk on your part. 


My new pipe is not a new model, not a new 
style, not a new gadget, not an improve- 
ment on old style pipes. It is the first 
R in the worid to use an ENTIRELY 

SW PRINCIPLE for giving unadulter- 
ated pleasure to pipe smokers. 


I’ve been a pipe smoker for 30 years— 
always looking for the ideal pipe—buying 
all the disappointing gadgets — never 
finding a single, solitary pipe that would 
smoke hour after hour, day after day, 
without bitterness, bite, or shelae. 


With considerable doubt, I decided to work out 
something for myself. After months of experiment- 
ing and scores of disappointments, suddenly, almost 
by accident, I discovered how to harness four great 
natural laws to give me everything | wanted ina pipe. 
It didn't require any “breaking in"’. From the first 
puff it smoked cool—it smoked mild. It smoked right 
down to the last bit of tobacco without bite. It never 
has to be ‘‘rested'’. AND it never has to be 
cleaned! Yet it is utterly impossible for goo or 
sludge to reach your tongue, because my invention 
dissipates the goo as it forms! 


You might expect all this to require a complicated 
mechanical gadget, but when you see it, the most sur- 
prising thing will be that I've done all this in a pipe 
that looks like any of the finest conventional pipes. 


The claims I could make for this new principle in 
tobacco enjoyment are so spectacular that no pipe 
smoker would believe them. So, since ‘seeing is 
believing’, | also say “Smoking is convincing” and 
1 want to send you one Carey pipe to smoke 30 days 
at my risk. At the end of that time, if you're willing 
to give up your Carey Pipe, simply break it to bitsa— 
and return it to me— the trial has cost you nothing. 

Please send me your name today. The coupon or a 
postal card will do. I'll send you absolutely free my 
complete trial offer so you can decide for yourself 
whether or not my pipe-smoking friends are right 
when they say the Carey Pipe is the greatest smok- 
ing invention ever patented. Ser1 your name today, 
As one pipe smoker to another, I'll guarantee you 
the surprise of your life, FREE. Write E. A. Carey, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 45, Chicago #, Illinois 


Ce. A. CAREY, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., | 
| DEPT. 45, CHICAGO 40, HL INOIS ! 


Please send facts about the Carey Pipe. Then I will | 
decide if 1 want to try it for © Days at YOUR RISK 
| Everything you cend is free. No salesman is to call 


| Address _. 


City Zone State 


DI 





ENJOY A QUEBEC VACATION 
IT 1S DIFFERENT! 


Tour the rugged picturesque Gaspé Peninsula, 
the mighty St. Lawrence river, the deep swift- 
flowing Saguenay, the beautiful Laurentian 
Mountains, and the Eastern Townships, with 
their countless sparkling lakes and rivers. Visit 
the famous shrines and churches of French- 
Canada and enjoy old-time hospitality in com- 
fortable modern inns and hotels 

To hetp plan your vacation, write for € read 
mapa and hooklets to:—— Provincial Publicity Bu 
reau, Parliament Buildings, Québee City, Canada; 
or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥ 


Quebec 


EUROPEAN CONVENTION! 


RENT A CAR 


from 


DFREY 
AVIS 


Europe’s Largest Car Rental 
Operat 


ea 











Self-drive 
Renault 
“Fregate” 
and 
Citroen 
Sedans 
LONDON 5S.W.1. 


Quickmilez, London 


British Cars 
Self-drive 
and 
Chauffeur-driven 


7 ECCLESTON ST., 
Cables 


38 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND, PARIS 8e 
Cables: Quickmilez, Paris 
For information write 
W. A. Logan, Suite 1515 
60 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York, U.S.A 
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Take Along an Open Mind 


Excerpts from an article in THE ROTARIAN 


for November, 1936, by its late famed reviewer. 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Late Professor at Yale University and Rotarian 


! AM physically American, spiritually 
Christian, intellectually European, 

I am satisfied with this triple outfit, 
and my wish is not for change, 
but for development. 

What 


how 


only 


preparedness for war means, 


and much is necessary for “ade- 


quate defense,” I don’t know, Calvin 
Coolidge said it was possible to spend 
so much for defense that there might 
be nothing left to defend; but he was 
not a sentimentalist. 

The preparedness I have in mind is 
the mental preparation desirable for a 
from the New World 


about to travel in Europe. He does not 


traveller who is 
need even a pistol; what he needs is to 
his native 
mented by good reading, and goodwill 
toward men. Mark Twain's prescription 
of “ignorance and confidence” 
right in politics, but for the individual 
traveller it is not 

I am reminded of the passage in Bos- 


have intelligence supple- 


is all 
an. asset. 


well’s Life of Johnson, where Johnson 
quoted the Spanish proverb, “He who 
would bring home the wealth of the In- 
dies must carry the wealth of the Indies 
with him,” and then added, “So it is in 


travelling; a man must know!l- 


edge with him, if he would bring home 


carry 


knowledge.” 

Surely some wealth in the mind, while 
wealth in the 
North 


not so essential as some 


pocket, is an advantage to a 

American visitor in Europe. 
Nearly all the religions of the world 

Asia; the best 


culture of world 


and intel- 
the 
should 
the 


what 


came out of 


lectual came out 


of Europe. If we lose both re- 
ligious faith 
the 


of civilization? 


and love of literature 


and fine arts, would become 

Technology, the numerous inventions 
of applied science, improved sanitation, 
eugenics, physical culture and athletics 
an improved economic and financial sys 
tem, could noisave the world. 

As Rotary’s Convention ... is to be 
. Convention-going 


held in Europe 


Rotarians individually should take 
along intelligence, intellectual prepared 
curiosity, and 
Although 


present in 


ness, insatiable mental 
sympathetic understanding. 
the not at 


either a happy or a peaceful condition, 


modern world is 


never in a more “interesting” 


one; there is everything to learn. 


it Was 


Despite national traits, characteris- 
tics, peculiarities, everyone knows that 
a gentleman from America feels more 
at home with a gentleman from Swed- 
Italy, 
he does with a thug or a 
Rotary 


more 


en, Germany, or anywhere than 


boor in his 


native land. International has 


brought about desirable and 
agreeable acquaintances among men of 
different nationalities than has any 
other agency. 

We go abroad to learn, and I suppose 
the best part of travelling comes after 
one returns home. The inconveniences 
and petty annoyances of the actual trav- 
elling fade out of the picture, and we 
remember the things that are worth re- 
membering. 
the 
most amiable people in the world; we 
for our 
and 


Very 


Americans, it has been said, are 


famous everywhere hos- 
South, 
Americans 


are 


pitality west, east, north, 


are hospitable. well. 
Then when we travel in Europe, let us 
take with us a hospitable mind, a mind 
ever open to new ideas and old places. 

I had to laugh once when I was in 
Nice 
were two chaps from an English-speak 


a tennis tournament near There 


ing country who were in charge of the 
printing of the program for the tourna- 
ment; they were reading the proof to- 
gether, and as they complained of the 
errors, I heard one of them say to the 
“But 
these damned foreigners?” 

It did them, first, that 
they were the foreigners and, second, 
that the the 
Mediterranean the where 
nearly all that is most precious in mod- 
Their 


other, what can you expect of 


not occur to 


they were on border of 


Sea, place 


ern culture originated. minds 


were not hospitable 
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Lets Learn 


RENCH 


LESSON 
NO. 4 


A S YOU MAKE your way around Ro- 
tary’s Convention city of Paris late in 
May, you're sure to find helpful people 
who speak English—usually. But comes 
the time in hailing a cab, or pricing per- 
fume in a shop, when a few words of 
French come in handy. 

These phrases won't solve all your 
problems, certainly. But used with the 
phrases in the first three French lessons 
from THE ROTARIAN, they may save you 
time. 

Is there anyone here who speaks Eng- 
lish? 

Y a-t-il ici quelqu’on qui parle anglais? 

Yahteel eesee kelkuhn kee pahrl ahnglay? 


Where have you come from? 
Dou venez-vous? 


Doo V "nay voo ? 


Do you wish to go with me? 
Voulez-vous aller avec moi? 


Voolayvoo zallay ahvek mwah? 


Where is the Convention post office? 
Ou est la poste de la convention? 


Oo eh lah post duh lah cohnvahnsyon? 


Where is the railway station? 
Ou est la gare? 


Oo eh lah gahr? 


Where is the Convention hall? 
0) est la salle de convention? 


Oo eh lah sahl duh cohnvahnsyon? 


I don’t understand. 
Je ne comprends pas. 


Zhuh nuh cohnprahn pah. 


Please call a cab. 
ippelez une voiture, sil vous plait. 


Ahpellay-zeen vwahteer, seel voo play. 


I 1 going to walk. 
J rai ] pied, 


heeray ah p yay. 


How far is it to...? 
Con en y a-t-il dicid.. .f 


Cumb’yen yahteel deesee ah . . 


I wish to buy... 
Je voudrais acheter... 


Zhuh voodray-zahshtay . . 


It’s too high (in price). 
C"est trop cher 


Seharoh sher. 
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for your money 





Genuine 
hand-made 
Sarouk 


F Luxurious, 
imported 
Kerman 
4' x7’ 
$235.00 


Colorful, 
long-wearing Heriz 
9 x12’ 
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BEAUTIFUL 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


at wonderful prices 


‘eile COME Ont aofppioval 


Each a genuine handwoven gem of true Oriental 
rug weaving art! Antique or modern, any size, 
proportion, design or color combination you may 
wish . . . bargains in beauty for any and every 
room. Scatter rugs from $16.95; room sizes from 
$275.00. 


Tell us your needs and we'll send you a selec- 
tion to try in your own home. You can deal with 
confidence . . . ours is the world's largest and 
finest selection. Established in 1890. Try this 
special service for Rotarians. You'll have life- 
time satisfaction. 


-NAHIGIAN 
eothees im 


169 Nerth Wabash ° Chicago, Illinois 











BOUND VOLUME FOR 1952 


12 Issues of THE ROTARIAN 


Copies of THE ROTARIAN from 
January to December, 1952, inclu- 
sive, with index to authors, articles, 
etc., included in this Volume which 
will be available about April |. 


OULD you like to have 

this attractive Bound 
Volume for 1952 for your 
library? For Rotarians, Rotary 
Clubs, libraries, and schools 
this volume will serve as a 
practical and ready reference 
for the wide variety of mate- 
rial that has been presented in 
the pages of THE ROTARIAN 
during 1952. 


Send your order today to 


35 East Wacker Drive 


— % = The ROTARIAN 


postpaid 


(Outside U.S.A. $5.50) EACH 


CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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MEMO 
When you don’t Buy your 
trucks, you don’t buy the 


of orocure 
procu 


DON’T 
BUY= 
Lease 
YOUR TRUCKS 


headaches 
ment maintenance 
up capital. You don’t buy 


assurance 


ted 


garage space 
licenses, bookkeeping 

other countless comfy 
sions of t 
Yet you 
clean truck, your $12 


chownership 
aiways have 2 
je 
with your name 
everything supp! ed but 
the driver’ 


TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, KLINOIS 


Mlembers ia principal cities 


ReLEASE 

invested 

capital! 
Send for bulletin R-2 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


WNitchell 7 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD » 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING co. 


1465 34th St, Milwaukee 46 Wis Dept F 








Are You 
Actually A 
"Go-Getter" 
Rotarian 
Like This? 


oe 
Do You 
Sometimes 
Feel 
Like This? 


Then there's something definite you can 
do with all your Rotary spirit and Rotary 
energy. And there's no need ever to feel 
“zipper-mouthed"--you can speak out 
for Rotary in a loud, clear voice. 

Why not donate a gift /nternational 
Service Subscription for THE ROTARIAN 
or REVISTA ROTARIA to some influen- 
tial non-Rotarian individual or institution 
in another land? For full details of this 
goodwill program, just write: 

THE ROTARIAN 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago |}, Ill. 
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HESE kids riding 
old “Mode! T’s’”—I fee! 
for 


around in 
sorry 
them. They're missing 
the real thrill of the bygone 
the thrill of be- 


around when your dad proved he 


flivver era 
ing 
could drive one and, not only that, keep 
one going 
A boy was really proud of his father 
in those days. I was—because we hadn’t 
had our first Model T more than a week 
or so before my father had developed 
a new and impressive vocabulary filled 
with such words as “magneto,” 
“gas,’ 
“commutator.” And he’d shown us how 
get kicked if he cranked 
the thing with retarded spark and with 


“spark,” 


“neutral,” “reverse band,” and 


he wouldn't 


his hand cupped so that his thumb was 
the crank handle 
Soon he'd figured out how 
pills to put in a tank of gas for best 
These pills smelled like moth 


under 
many red 
mileage 
balls guaranteed to 
engine knock, give quicker starting and 


and were reduce 


more miles, and make motoring a joy. 

At one had sO many gas 
savers on Our car that in cold weather it 
get 
fuel through to start the thing. 

There was a little gadget that latched 
the the 
engine into burning air instead of gas. 
The faster you went, the more air en 
tered the gas 
you wanted to know how 


time we 


was almost impossible to enough 


onto carburetor which fooled 


and more you saved. If 
you were sav- 
ing gas, all you had to do was bob you! 
head to the 
air sizzling into the engine instead of 
gas 

Dad Model T 


with spark intensifiers, liquids that de 


outside the car and listen 


also loaded our down 


frosted the windshield, sun visors, green 
gadgets that stuck to the windshield to 
cut down sun glare, radiator 
for the 


luggage carriers, and locks for the spare 


special 


caps, braces shaking fenders, 


tire, hood, and gasoline tank. 
not locked down 


The only 


things were the seat 
cushions 
Dad out to the 


hops into the car, turns a key, moves 


Today goes garage, 
a lever, steps on the gas, and out he 
Any kids lining the driveway 
his feat? Why 
should there be? 


backs 
to cheer Nary a one 
But in my day when the head of the 
house strode to the garage, everybody 
gathered at the kitchen 
watch. Could he get it started? 


window to 


Carefully adjusting the gas and spark 
just 
he’d take his stance in front of the hon- 
eycomb radiator and prepare to fill the 
four mighty cylinders with gas by turn- 
ing the engine over a few times with 
the crank. With his left hand he’d work 
a little wire loop that projected through 
the radiator. This the 
“choke.” 

When that the 
thoroughly gassed, he’d turn on the key 


levers below the steering wheel, 


was called 


satisfied motor was 


witch inside the car, then go back out 
front and give the crank a quick up- 
ward pull 

If all 
would start to chug. By carefully tim- 
ing morning, Dad 
could give the outside choke just enough 
the 


could 


was as it should be, the motor 


himself on a cold 


to keep hesitating engine 


the 


yg g 
going 


until he race to front seat 


and take over. 


If the morning was really cold, Mother 


They were MEN 
in those 


dayS.es 





would have a kettle of hot water ready 
that 
known as the manifold. 


to pour on mysterious thing 

When finally, in a triumph of glory, 
the Model T its way, trembling 
down the the 
head of the house reached its peak. Here 


went 


street, family pride in 


was a man who knew his way around. 
No, the kid of today is missing some- 
Mode! T: the 
thrill that comes from knowing that the 
father 


known. I 


thing—even if he owns a 
knows something about the un- 
sometimes think that one of 
our modern social problems is created 
by the into 
that ought to be strictly adult. 
catch 
in your car. 


invasion of youth realms 


You your 10-year-old daughter 
She has started the motor 
and is fingering the automatic gear shift. 
You arrive just in the nick of time. 

Is your child proud of you when you 
seize the wheel and drive away? 

You know the answer 

How can a child be proud of a father 
who does only what any child can do? 

—S. STEVENS NEWTON 


Rotarian, Arkansas City, Kans. 
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1953 ROTARY CONVENTION 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


PRE AND POST-CON.- 
VENTION CAR TOURS 
ORIVE YOURSELF OR 
WITH CHAUFFEUR 
CAN NOW BE AR- 
RANGED THROUGH 


LESLIE H. WILSON 
managing director 


WILSON'S CAR 
HIRE SERVICES Ltd. 


34 Acre 
London 


Brixton, 
England 


Lane, 
S.W.2, 


Leslie's Paris address 
21 to 28 May: Hotel 
St. James & Albany, 
211 Rue St. Honore. 


London 





ALL 
ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 


SUCH AS 
LAPEL BUTTONS—EMBLEMS 
BANNERS—BELLS—BADGES 
GIFTS AND NOVELTIES 
32" Rotary Decals, $1.00 Per Dz. 
72" Rotary Decals, $2.75 Per Dz. 
Write for Catalogue 1952-53 
CLUB SUPPLIES, INC. 


33 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Iii. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


Moving? ... Changing your address? Send 
your new address at least 30 days before 
the date of the issue with which it is to take 
effect. Tear the address label off magazine 
cover and send it with your new addross. 
The Post Office will not forward copies un- 
less you provide the extra postage. 


THE ROTARIAN 35 E. Wacker Or. 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 











FREE Guide 


to Bronze Tablets 


200 Designs 


Free 48-page brochure, with 
200 illustrated suggestions 
for moderate priced solid 
bronze signs, nomepiates, 
awards, testimonials, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 
Write for Brochure A. 


For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas write 
for Brochure B. 


Desk 26 
150 West 22 St, 
New York 11, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


May, 195% 





Man of a 
Thousand Songs 


[Continued from page 39] 


played with him on the Lusitania, when 
Bill returned to America. That per- 
former was Sir Harry Lauder. Lauder 
later Dillon’s songs, 
The End of the Road, and helped popu- 
larize it. 

When Winston Churchill visited Scot- 
land in the dark days of °42, he quoted 
this song, which he says is one of his 
favorites: Keep right on to the end of 
the road, in the words of the 
song. 

It was at the height of his career that 
tragedy struck. While riding in a taxi 
in New York, Bill met with a near-fatal 
accident. A trolley car caused the taxi 
and Bill to be smashed against a pillar 
of the Elevated structure. 

Taken to the hospital, little hope was 
held for his recovery. After three weeks 
there, part of his forehead had to be re- 
moved. The doctors assured him that it 
would not affect his voice, though it was 
his very life they were trying to save. 

Finally Bill did recover 
regained his health. The 
depth of his once great voice were gone, 
however. 

For about three 
show business. He 
would somehow make up for the lack 
of the natural “sounding board” that 
the doctors had been forced to remove. 
Though always a person of great vital- 
ity, the nervous strain became too much. 
In 1913 he gave 
’an Alley, 


recorded one of 


he urged, 


and at least 


resonance and 


years Bill stayed in 
hoped that practice 


up vaudeville and Tin 
retired to private life 
in Cortland. Show business was the bus- 
iness he knew, and with that gone he 
felt lost. Finally he decided to enter the 
construction business, as Cortland was a 
rapidly growing town with more hous- 


and 


ing needed. The business prospered as 
he built some 35 houses in Cortland. 
Three years after giving up show 
business, he met the girl he had written 
“just like the girl that 
He considers her 


about—the one 
married dear old dad.” 
the greatest thing that ever happened to 
him. two children, 
they have raised eight others. The last 
graduated from col- 
lege. started when 
they child of a 
woman who worked for them when she 
kind- 
chil- 


rals- 


Besides their own 


one was 
Their 
offered to care for the 


recently 


foster family 


became ill. In like manner their 


ness continued with seven other 
dren. 
ing them,” 

In 1941, 
Again it was an 
Mrs. 
made 
injuries, 
his beloved Georgia was out of danger. 

Later 


“My song royalties paid for 
explains Bill. 
truck 


auto accident. 


another blow. 


Bill and 


Fatt 


injured. He 
from head 


Dillon were seriously 


a remarkable recovery 


but it was many weeks before 


Bill accepted an invitation to 


2 Pr 
wee .* 


KEY: (Am.) American Pian; (Bu uropean Pian: 
(AM) Rotary Meets; (5) dummer; mw W inter. 
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ARIZONA 
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MINNESOTA 
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3 air-conditioned restauragts 4 bloc 
Neil K. Messick, General Manager 
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CINCINNATI — SHERATON o1880n Cineing 
1000 rooms—1000 baths 50 Rooms and Restaurants Air- 
conditioned, Mark Sehmidt, Gen ‘Mar KM Thurs 2:15. 
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Written paper roll which is easily 
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As roll prints, names are automatically 
moved into printing position, Addressed 
piece is automatically thrown into re- 
ceiving tray. A real time-saver if you're 
mailing repeatedly to 50 or more names 


"Does everything for you’ 


Weber 
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play a theatrical engagement in Mon- 
treal, Quebec, on a goodwill tour. Within 
two days he returned to Ithaca, quite ill, 
and soon was rushed to the hospital 
with a blood clot on the brain, a result 
of the accident. He wasn’t expected to 
live six hours. 

But again Bill fooled everybody. The 
strong heart and lungs that years of 
singing, dancing, and athletic activity 
had developed refused to give up. He 
pulled through and once more regained 
his health. 

Though now a sedate Ithaca business- 
man, he has appeared at many military- 
camp shows, and has lent his talents to 
various charity drives. In recent years 
he has 


le television show, still singing and 


appeared twice on the Milton 


hoofing with as great zeal as eve! 
Today, at 75, Bill roller skates twice 
a week, besides swimming and dancing 
frequently He still writes songs, too. 
“Just can’t let a good idea go to waste 
he say On some of his songs he nas 
collaborated with such famous names a 


Harry Tobias, Harry Carroll, and Harry 


Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 


this Rotary effort became a civic one, 
and it was known as the Bath-Alkmaar 
Adoption Appeal Fund, with Rotary of 
jath as the main committee. 

Naturally, our Dutch friends, who 
were very grateful, wished to show their 
appreciation of our actions. The Burgo- 
master of Alkmaar at that time, F. H 
van Kinschott, who had himself had to 
hide during the whole of the occupation, 
came to this city to offer the thanks of 
\ikmaar to the citizens of Bath and to 
totary. The freedom of the city of Alk- 
maar was conferred upon the city of 
Bath, and also the Rotary Club of Bath 
I too had this great honor conferred 
upon me, and I am proud to feel I am 
the only Englishman with the freedom 
of a Dutch town. 

Further to show their appreciation, 
H. M. Queen Wilhelmina consented to 
the naming of the principal bridge in 
Alkmaar as the “Bath Brug” (Bath 
That is the bridge in the fore- 
ground of the photograph on the cover. 
If you look closely, halfway up, you will 


tridge ) 


ee on each pillar a small shield. On the 
right pillar is the colored coat-of-arms 
of the city of Bath; on the left, that of 
\ikmaar. These shields were made in 
my works, and I presented them to Alk- 
maar when I visited there in 1945 to 
freedom of the city, and 
officially to open the bridge as the Bath 


receive my 


Brug 

Since 1945, Rotary has done much in 
the wav of youth exchanges between the 
two cities; official visits on both sides 
by Burgomaster and Mayor; 
football, hockey, and swimming between 
teams, in both Alkmaar and Bath. Re 


games of 


Von Tilzer (I Want a Girl). His My 
Old Cornell has probably been sung by 
everyone who has attended that univer- 
sity. 

In a guest appearance at Carnegie 
Hall a few years ago, Bil! was the final 
number on the program. Not knowing 
just what was expected of him, he 
changed the formal routine of the pro- 
gram and presented his own comedy 
skit, much to the delight of the audience. 
“A little 
says Bill. 

Coupled with his song writing, Bill 


laugh is never out of place,” 


does some prose writing, too. A collec- 
tion of anecdotes he wrote about his life, 
Life Doubles in Brass, was published in 
1944. “But songs are what I really like 
to do,” he says, and his most recent 
one, a collaboration, is If I’m Not What 
You Ordered. 

On his past record, and considering 
his zest for life, fun, and music, it may 
well be that America’s “Hit Parade’ 
will one of these days include a song by 
Will Dillon, the “man with a thousand 


songs.” 


cently the Rotary Club of Bath sent 
£50 to the Rotary Club of Alkmaar for 
the Dutch flood-relief fund. So the good 
three 
place 


work continues—so good, that 


or four marriages have taken 


between young Alkmaarians and 


Bathonians! 


Flying Service Follow-up 
From CuHarves H. Knorr, Rotarian 
Surgeon 
{ustralia 
time, Rotarians of the world 
better acquainted with the 
Ambulance Brigade as a resu 
Service in the Sky, by 


Cairns, 
By thi 
will be 
Cairns 
of the article 


A salvage drive pays off (see letter). 


Frank Moody [THE Rotarian for Febru- 
ary]. As Rotarian Moody pointed out, 
this work is carried out on a voluntary 
basis, 

Recently the Community Service Com- 
mittee of the Cairns Rotary Club in- 
augurated a week’s salvage drive as 
part of its activities to enlist the help 
of citizens in cleaning up the city and 
all usable scrap, such as metals and 
bottles, were sold and a check for £117 
from. the salvage company was pre- 
sented [see photo] to the superintendent 
of the Cairns Ambulance Brigade, Tom 
Briggs (left), by the Committee Chair- 
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Put away, the 

Checkerette stores 
like a folding chair 
Needed, it can be car- 
ried to the spot and 
set up in a few min- 
utes, without tools 
Made of heavy gauge 
steel and durably con- 
structed, it stands rigid 
in use. Two hat shelves and 4-foot bar for 
coat hangers (or 32 straddle hooks) that 
can be assembled at heights for children, 
adults or long robes. Ideal for schools, 
churches, factories, offices, homes, coffee 
shops—for parties, luncheon groups—for 
stand-by or permanent installations. 


® 6) 
Wecker D ehach VALET RACKS © 


Commercial, industrial 4 | Stat portable 
and institutional wardrobe equip- 7 Werdree ona Lunt Racks 
ment and complete checkrooms. \ for the office and the home 


Write for Catalog CT-N 


VOGEL-PETERSON: co. 


1121 WEST 37th STREET « CHICAGO 9, U. S.A 


Free Re 


START SPEAKING 


iid 
SPAN is H ALMOST Asses 


SPANISH, 
Brazilian. 








Hass S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, 
an German Italian Japanese or 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to help cover cost of special 
packaging, shipping of free record, lesson. State language 
u want, We'll also send free information on full Cortina 
course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, Dept. 6825, 
105 W. 40th St., New York 18. 





Want more business 


from 


LATIN AMERICA? 


Tell your story to these 


TOP-FLIGHT 


EXECUTIVES 


82% of them are decision-mak- 
ing leaders in commerce, industry 
and government. 15% are impor- 
tant professional men. And they 
have what it takes to buy what 
you sell. 

Do they know you... and your 
product? 

There’s no better way to get their 
attention than in the one maya- 
zine they all read... regularly 

Revista Rotaria. 

Let us give you some interesting 
facts. 


Revista Rotaria 


35 E. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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man, Klein Mazlin. Club President Jack 
Watkins (right) reflects the happiness 
all of us felt. 


s as 44 ? 
Christian Huber Would Agree! 
Believes CLiype Beare, Rotarian 
Agricultural Extension Service 
Editor 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 

I think Christian Huber would agree 
wholeheartedly with the views of Ernest 
Poll, as expressed in Your Letters in 
THE Rotarian for April. Rotarian Poll, 
as readers will recall, came to America 
five years ago, and he has had ample 
opportunity to see democracy at work 
in his community. 

And who is Christian Huber? He is a 
young man from Vi- 
enna, Austria, who is 
studying at the Uni- 
versity of Florida un- 
der the auspices of the 
Rotary Club of Gaines- 
ville and the Interna- 
tional Research Fund. 
Because of the efforts 
of George Baughman, 
Chairman of the 
Gainesville Rotary 
Club’s United Nations 
Committee, and Latham Davis, Club 
President, Christian was able to come to 
the U.S.A. The reason I say he would 
agree with Rotarian Poll is based on 
this excerpt from a communication in 
which he was giving some of his impres- 
sions of America: 

What I enjoy most is the honesty and 
fairness in daily life and the trend to give 
everybody a good chance to start his life. I 
found very quickly that the individual here 
in the United States, in his desires and at- 
titudes toward everyday life, really is not 
very different from the peoples of other 
countries. I have been very much impressed 
with the great optimism of Americans. 
Many times I have listened and have taken 
= in discussions on public life and in 
amily groups on problems of common in- 
terest, and in these everybody has been 
heard and has been given his chance. Even 
if sometimes they cannot agree, everyone is 
able to express the power and value of his 
own personality. That is democracy at work, 
as I understand it. I do not think there is 


a more healthy manifestation of a nation’s 
welfare. 


Huber 


Scouts Enlisted 

By W. Irvine Davis, Rotarian 

Magazine-Agency Proprietor 

Chester Pike, Pennsylvania 

I agree with Murray Teigh Bloom that 
the teen-agers should be enlisted in com- 
munity projects [Enlist the Teens!, THE 
RoTARIAN for March]. In the annual Boy 
Scout financial campaigns which I help 
head up I use Scouts to deliver my let- 
ters—sent to prepare the recipients for 
the calls of volunteer itors and to 
provide advance information. I do it, 
first, to save posiage and, second, to let 
the boys do their good deed and to make 
them know that they have helped to 
make the campaigns successful. 


solic 


Declining Volleyballer 
I used to leap up high and swat 
The ball right down that sideline slot. 
But now I have no cause for fret 
If I can get it o'er the net. 
—Pui. F., CARSPECKEN, JR. 
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NO KNEE INTERFER. 
ENCE. WILL NOT TIP 


* 
Direct Prices To 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
Colleges, Hotels 
and All Institutions 
Write for Catalog 
32 cotewme vases and Discounts 
STACK ONLY 20° HIGH f 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE “Wonr0e.co 
17 CHURCH STREE 


























ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
ont Dulux Baked Enam- 
el Colors on Heavy Gauge 
Steel 

20° diameter with rectan 
gular panel for 3 lines of 
copy as illustrated 


Single faced and double 


faced models 


Reasonably priced 
Prompt delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 











EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 


PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS— SHIELDS —PLAQUES 


Speaker's Stands © Cast Bronze Bells © 

Lapel Buttons @ Luncheon Badges © Flags 

& Banners © Road Signs @ Record Systems 
® Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, til 
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For the Program Maker—the 1952 Index 
to THE ROTARIAN will be a convenient 
reference help. Order yours today from 
THE ROTARIAN, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


typography 
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231,470 homes 
valued at over 
$4-1/2 billion 
are owned by 
79% of our 
subscribers 


What a whale of a market for 
home utilities and a host of 
other things. 

These 231,470 home owners are 
a part of the 293,000* subserib- 
ers to The Rotarian magazine .. . 
top ranking business and profes- 
sional men presidents, vice- 
presidents, board chairmen, owners, 
partners or other titled executives. 

Most of these men live in towns 
of under 100,000 population. 
They’re actively interested in com- 
munity affairs members of 
park, church and school boards 
They 


their 


. .. Serving as civic officials. 
buy or influence buying for 
homes, their businesses and their 
communities, 


38.4% of these men own income 
producing property 

22.9% own farms 

15.6% own Summer homes 

28.5% plan to build 

23.6% plan to remodel! 

100% of them pay for and read 
The Rotarian 

And .. . note this the com- 

bined circulation of the other four 

leading executive publications 

reaches only 32.5% of these men. 

If you want to cover this worth- 

must The 


while market use 


Rotarian. 


you 
Want more details? Ask us. 


Rotarian 


33 @. WACKER OR., CHICAGO Ff, th, 





*293,000 average net paid for 6 months end- 
ing June 30, 1952. 
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WHEN Spring comes to his part of 
the world, as it now has, RorTarian 
Sicurp A. Jounson, of St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota, answers the woodland call 
It's an outdoor 
and a tasty one—and here is 
the story of it by his daughter, Carot 
ADAIR JOHNSON 


of his seasonal hobby 


pursuit 


‘ 

S00N after Spring’s annual bow, when 
forests wear a mantle of white and only 
the song of Winter birds and the rip- 
pling rivulets of melted snow are heard, 
my dad, Sicurp JOHNSON, starts packing 
for his yearly jaunt to the North Woods 
His destination is his camp on the shore 
of one of Minnesota’s largest lakes, Mille 
Lacs, and his thoughts are of maple 
sirup boiling in sizzling-hot pans 

It's Dad’s hobby—cooking maple sirup 

and he says that his enjoyment of it 
goes back to his childhood on a farm in 
outhern Minnesota. In those days, he 
recalls, he often joined his five older 
brothers when they would pitch a tent 
in the woods, tap some maple trees, and 
hang their buckets to catch the sap for 

It was on those woodland excur- 
that he learned how to turn maple 
sap into flavorful sirup, and it was then 
he began dreaming of the day when he 
would have a fully equipped camp for 
doing it every year 

\ few vears ago Dad made his boy 
hood dream come true. A home builder 
Louis Park, Minnesota, a suburb 
of Minneapolis, he decided to take ad 
vantage of a brief slack period in his 
business in early Spring by going to the 
woods to make sirup. His camp on Mille 
Lacs is just 120 miles from the city, and 
consists of a large year-round cabin and 
another building used only in the Spring 
for making sirup. 

Work in the sugar bush starts with 
the first trickling of sap in the.maple 
trees. Equipment not used during the 
Winter is brought out and washed, 250 
pails and tree taps are sorted, and wood 
is cut and stacked building high to keep 
the fires going under the pans. A stable 
is built for a horse Dad rents and a sup- 
ply of oats and hay is put in. His glass 
jars, strainers, and boilers he brings 
with him from home. To get all the pre- 
liminary work done takes just about a 
week. 

Along about the first week in April, 
the process begins. It is then that you 
hear the sound of an ax against wood, 
of sap dr‘pping into tin buckets, and of 
a sled breaking through the brush. Soon 
the camp is redolent with the sweet 
smell of boiling sap and the chary 
smoke of the roaring fires. 

Dad begins by tapping the maples, in- 
serting spigots, and hanging pails on 
them. He taps about 200 trees in all, 
and soon thereafter he begins collecting 
sap in a huge barrel mounted on sled 
runners drawn by his horse. On days 


sirup 


Sion 


in st 


when the sun is warm after a frost, the 
sap runs in an almost steady stream, 
making three trips a day necessary to 
keep the pails from overfiowing. When 
his collecting barre! is full, it is emptied 
into a storage tank that stands outside 
the sugar building. The sap is then 
piped in through the wall to a six-by- 
four-foot flat pan set on cement blocks. 
Another pan is placed a step below the 
first one for the final sugaring-off proc- 
ess. A fire is kept going under the pans 
all the time. 

When the sap reaches the second pan, 
Dad watches it constantly because there 
it burns quickly much boiling 
makes it dark and gummy, instead of 

the clear amber red 

or that is the sign of 

good maple sirup. 

When heated enough, 

the pan is taken off 

the fire pit and the 

sirup emptied into old- 

fashioned boilers, 

which are put on a 

stove for addi- 

heating. The 

final process comes 

when the foam _ is 

skimmed off, and the sirup that remains 

is strained through long conical-shaped 

felt bags to remove all impurities. It is 

then into pint and quart 
while still boiling hot. 

From tree tapping to canning is a lot 
of work, a fact best realized when you 
consider that from 32 to 40 gallons of 
sap must be boiled down to make one 
gallon of sirup. Last season Dad canned 
80 gallons of maple sirup, and to do so 
he had to collect some 3,000 gallons of 
sap, keep fires going for days, and keep 
an eye on the pans constantly. Mother 
helped him whenever she could, but he 
did most of the work himself. 

Dad’s friends in the city, Rotarians 
and non-Rotarians, all know abeut his 
hobby, and hardly a day passes while he 
is in camp without someone stopping by 
how things are going. Usually 
these visitors end up with a pail in their 
hands as they go from tree to tree 
gathering sap. But mostly they spend 
their time in the sugar building, eating 
fresh white bread soaked in hot sirup 
and roasting marshmallows over the red 
Dad likes to have his city neigh- 
bors drop in, and enjoys explaining to 
them just what is going on. 

As the season for making sirup draws 
to an end—a time that comes when the 
days turn warm and there are no night 
frosts and the sap stops running—Dad 
begins the job of cleaning up the camp 
Spigots are taken out of the trees, 
buckets are washed, the horse is re- 
turned to his owner, and all equipment 
is stored in the sugar building until! 
next year. It is during these last days 
that he takes the time to sit in the 


Too 


wood 
tional 


Joh nson 


poured jars 


to see 


coals. 
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and relax. He 
hard work, but 
of it and it 
ical condition 
otarians envy his 


matter of liking 
His friend ike it, 
when they're enjoying some of 
e maple sirup on hot pancakes! 


in the 


hobby too—es- 


What’s Your Hobby? 


If you one—and without doubt you 
have why not drop rue HOBBYHORSE 
Groom a note telling him of it? He'll list 
your name one of these months if you are 
a Rotarian or a member of a Rotarian’s 
fa j His only request is that you ac- 
knowledge correspondence 

Posteards; Postal Folders: Marilyn But- 
ler (14-year-old daughter of Rotarian—col- 
lects postcards and postal folders; will ez- 
change for those of countries), 252 
Warren Ave., Kenmore WN. ¥. Danes 

Stamps: Henry V. De Haven (desires to 
exchange cancelled stamps with Rotarians 
of other countries), 106-110 W. Gay St., West 
Chester, Pa., U.S.A 

Digest; Discipline A 
ested collecting old 


have 


other 


2 


Beach 
of The 


(inter- 
Read- 


Otis 
copies 





Before canning his self-cooked sirup, 
Rotarian Johnson strains it through 
felt bags to produce an impurity-free 
product. The jars stand on the table 
ready for filling. (Right) Mrs. 
Johnson gives her husband a hand at 
collecting maple sap on his 40 acres. 


est (1922-1926) and Methodist Dis- 
cipline 992 and pre-1880), 425 W. 4th St., 
Holton, Kans., U.S.A 

Pencils: Harold M. Lord (father of Ro- 
faria nterested in collecting pencils of all 
part of the world), 
29 Pleasant St., Skow- 


er Dig 


lcind fro different 
Lord Funeral Home, 
hegan, Me U.S.A 
Sheet Musie: Ralph H 
popular heet music publ 
wmishe correspondence vith 
larly sted), 506 N. Prior 
+, Mit US 


Johansen (collects 
hed prior to 1930 
Rotarians sim- 
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te } interested in } pondence with 
' in all countrics except Great Brit 
Heather Cottage Grove, Chig 
I rland, 
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Ar 1 Anderson (17 ear-old 
’ ishes letter young 
sports, ay nog 
80, Te Kuiti ZA 
Whitby (13-year-old 


Lee 


of Ro- 
prorle;: 
geography), 
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dauahter of 
iends of same 
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Georgina Ave H eybury, Ont., 
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15-19 throughout the 
Camperdown, Australia. 
Rotarian 
interested 
stars, pte- 


young people aged 
world), Wright St., 

Connie Abbruscato (daughter of 
aged 13-15; 


movte 


—wishes friends 
in sports, 
ture postcards, postmarks, 
240 Hazel Ave., Westfield, N 

Kenneth Keyes, Jr. (16-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—would like to correspond with 
young people in U.S.A, and other English- 
speaking countries; intereste din race 
horses, motorcars, movies), 65 Hamburg 
Ave., Sussex, N, J.. US.A 

Edda Thorlaeius (18-year-old stepdaugh- 
ter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 
young people aged 18 or over; collects 
scarves), Oddeyrargata Akureyri, Ice- 
land 

Manmohan Kumar (20-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond with youths 
in every country; interested in photography, 
magazines, sports), 1, Butler Hostel, 
Lucknow University, Lucknow, India 

Peggy Williams (/4-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian — desires correspondence with 
young people; interests include stamps, mu- 
sic, sports), 1515 Ann St., Beaufort, N. C., 
U.S.A 


pen 


popular music, 


photography), 
J., U.S.A 


music, 


26, 


music 


C. Libarnes (14-year-old nephew 
of Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
young people; interested in stamp collecting, 
photographs, movies, country views, Scout- 
ing), 120 San Jose St., Dumaguete City, The 
Philippines 

Alice N. Orosa (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires correspondence with girls 
of same age in U.S.A., Canada, and other 


Jerome 


- 


—— 


collects stamps and 
The Philippines 
Mitra (19-year-old son of 
to correspond with young 
especially in U.S.A interested in 
political science, reading, sports, 
26A, Hardinge Road, Patna, 


countries: photos), 
Bauan, Batangas 

Kalyan Kumar 
Rotarian wishes 
people, 
cconomics, 
photography), 
India 

Teresita S. Perez (16-year-old niece of Ro- 
tarian wishes correspondence with young 
people; collects pins, key holders, pencils of 
different schools), 151 Urgello Private Road, 
Cebu City, The Philippines. 

Deane Rebbe (son of Rotarian 
wants to correspond with 13-year-old Boy 
Scout living cut the U.S.A. who plans to 
attend the Boy Scout National Jamboree in 
California nert Sun collects matchbooks 
and mouthpieces for bugle cornets, trum 

Powell, Wyo., U.S.A 


pets), G43 Ave. G 
—THE HosspyHorse GRoomM 
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Cut wire fence 
re-coating costs 


Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb's Wool 
Roller Saves 30% to 40%! 


New, exclusive, different-type roller! Greater 
diameter, longer wool, selected skins com- 
bine with Rust-Oleum's exclusive penetrat- 
ing qualities to give you more coverage . . . 
faster. 


Special roller glides quickly over the wire 
sections. Extra-long nap wool reaches around 
to coat about 70% of the opposite side of the 
fence in the same operation. 


Even barbed wire can be roller-coated in one 
easy pass. 99% of the material is used on the 
fence—not on the workers, not on the ground. 
Ideal for long or short fences. 


RUST-OLEUM 


4 
An Exciusive 
Formula 
Proved 
Throughout 
Industry For 
Over 25 Years 


: ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! 
| RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

: 2732 Oakton Street — Evanston, Illinois 

t Please show us how your new roller 
' coating system can save us Money in re- 
; coating our wire fences. Include com 
t plete information on the new Rust-Oleum 
§ Roller and nearest source of supply We 
. have approximately yards of 
1 wire fences. 
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My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THe Rotarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Here is a favorite of Sol Blank, 
honorary member of the Rotary 
Club of Mount Carmel, Illinois. 


heading 


It was in the horse-and-buggy 
days before the age of the sports 
commentator. A resident of Indi 
ana had left a hotly contested ball 
game when the score was nothing 
to nothing in the seventh inning 
As he drove through Main Street, 
he was hailed by a 
with: “How’s the score, Captain?” 
His reply was accurate and pic- 
turesque. “Nary-one’s got ary-one 
yet!” he yelled, 


store keeper 











I'm Helpful in My Fashion 
I rarely help you with a chore, 
As you, my dear, have found 
Indeed, though you have 
I choose 


work galore, 


to sit around. 


I'm lazy—that I can't deny— 
But don't you think it's nice 
To have a husband sitting by 
Who's handy with advice? 
—RICHARD WHEELER 


Who Got Where First? 

The names of the great discoverers 
and travellers in the first paragraph will 
be familiar to you. The names of the 
places in the second paragraph wil! also 
be familiar, But can you link the name 
of each of the men with 
discovered? 

1. The Philippines. Upper 
sippi. 3. Australia. 4, North 
Congo Basin. 6. New Zealand, 7. Canada. 
8. South Pole. 9. Source of Missouri. 
10. Mexico and Lower California. 11 
Pacific. 12. New England Coast. 13. 
Greenland. 14. India via Cape of 
Hope, 15, Peru. 

(a) Amundsen. (b) Balboa. (c) Cabot 
(d) Cortes. (e) Erie the Red. (f) Leif 
Ericson. (7) Gama. (h) Lewis and 
Clark. (i) Magellan. (j) Marquette. (kj 
Peary. (1) Pizarro. (m) (n) 
Tasman. (0) Torres. 

This quiz was submitted by 
ler, of Forest Hills, Long Island, New 


the place he 


Missis- 


Pole 7) 


Good 


Stanley. 


Gerard Mos 
York 


Where Are They? 

Here are 15 well-known places. Are 
they well known to you? If so 
are they? 

1. Sherwood Forest. 2. 


where 
Mount Etna, 
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3 Head. 4. Blue Grotto. 5. 
Black Forest. 6. Fertile Desert. 
ger Lakes. 8. Sugar Loaf Mountain. 9. 
Fujiyama. 10. Great Barrier Reef. 11. 
Blarney Stone. 12. Halfaya Pass. 13 
Juan de Fuca Strait. 14. Cape of Good 
Hope. 15. Mont-Saint-Michel. 


rhis quiz was submitted by Will 
of Washington, D > 


The answers to these quizzes 


Diamond 


Barker, 


will be 
found in the nezt column. 


Trotce oll Tales 


“Took here, waiter! I found a hair in 
the turtle soup.” 

“Well, well, so the turtle and the hair 
finally came in together.”—The Fair- 
monter, FAIRMONT, NORTH CAROLINA, 


\ farmer was telling his lawyer about 
the dispute he was having with a neigh- 
bor over the proper location of a bound- 
ary line. Carefully he went over every 
detail, and finally awaited an opinion. 

“IT don’t see how you can this, 
the man of the law. “The prece- 
dents on a matter like that go right 
back to the colonial courts. My fee for 
handling the matter would be $10 for 
my opinion and $40 for the court work. 
I think—in fact, I am sure—that there 
won't be any appeal.” 

Slowly the farmer got up, extracted 


lose ‘od 


aid 


7. Fin- 


his wallet from a pocket, laid a $10 bill 
on the desk, and turned to go. 

“Don’t you want to go ahead 
this?” the lawyer asked. 

“I don’t see how I can,” was the 
moody reply. “I was giving you my 
neighbor's case.”—The Rotecho, MILTon, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


with 


“Hey, you! Pull over!” shouted the 
traffic The lady driver complied, 
and next day the judge fined her $25. 
She went home in great anxiety lest her 
husband, who always examined her 
check book, should learn of the incident. 
Then inspiration struck, and she marked 
the check stub, “One pull-over, $25.”— 
Spokes & Spokes, NEENAH, WISCONSIN. 


officer. 


“Hello, Brown, are you using your 
skates tonight?” 

“Yes, I am afraid that I am.” 

“Splendid, then you won't mind lend- 
ing me your tux.”—The Rotary Felloe, 
HIGHLAND PARK, MICHIGAN. 


The world is filled with willing peo- 
ple: some willing to work, the rest will- 
ing to let them.—Spokes, PorTLAND, ORE- 
GON. 


Unfit to Be Tied 
In every home that I have been 
There is a place allotted 
For strands of string to be put in— 
Or taken out all knotted. 
—LEONARD K, SCHIFF 


Answers to Quizzes 
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Here are the “ten best" last lines: 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of a limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care 
of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

2 # 


This month's winner comes from Ora 
Lee Parthesius, sister of a Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Rotarian. Closing date for last 
lines to complete it: July 15. The "ten 
best" entries will receive $2. 


SIGNS OF SPRING 
Librarian Lemuel Spaw!/ 
Had SILENCE signs on every wall. 
Then a lovely young thing 
Blew in with the Spring, 


BALL GAME 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for January: 
There was a young "cop" named O'Hall 
Who deserted his girl at the ball. 
But she was the niece 
Of the chiet of police, 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co, 


His dancing was changed fo a crawl, 
(M. B. Jarman, member of the Rotary 
Club of Covington-Hot Springs, Virginia.) 
Then he sailed right on over the wall. 
(Bonnie Mears, of Park Rapids, Minnesota.) 
It's a fact he forgot to recall. 
(Elizabeth Walsh, daughter of a 
Dunedin, New Zealand, Rotarian.) 
Who punished him well for his gall. 
(Mrs. H. S. Cunningham, wife of a 
Riverhead, New York, Rotarian.) 
Had he known he'd have started to crawl. 
(Mrs. E. M. Clyne, wife of a 
Shepparton, Australia, Rotarian.) 
Late reports say he left for Bengal. 
(Lee E. Roeder, member of the Rotary 
Club of Albuquerque, New Mexico.) 
Who promptly commenced quite a braw!. 
(Mrs. D. M. Rogers, wife of a Dau- 
phin, Manitoba, Canada, Rotarian.) 
Who fired him for having such gall. 
(P. H. Streeter, member of the Rotary Club 
of Thornbury-Clarksburg, Ont., Canada.) 
And the “cop's” where his girl cannot call. 
(Harry Tomlinson, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Katoomba, Australia.) 
And the chief told the rookie: "That's ali!" 
(O. W. Burroughs, member of the 
Rotary Club of Savannah, Georgia.) 
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Thousands of your Fellow Rotarians returned 
from your last International Convention thrilled 
with what they saw: modern cities in colonial 
settings, incomparable ruins of ancient civilizations, 
picturesque Indian markets, 

exciting bullfights, magnificent tropical resorts and 
everywhere, gractous hospitality 


Vacationing in Mexico is so gay and inexpensive. 
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Your Travel Agent will tell you why 
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Crossing to Europe or cruising to fascinating ports, 
your life at sea aboard a Cunarder 
is a healthful, completely relaxing vacation in itself. 


Joyful hours filled with gaiety, 


sparkling companionship, smiling, thoughtful service and 


luscious international delicacies! © 
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See your Cunard Authorized Travel Agent and .. 
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